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THE ORIGINS & {BACKGROUND OF jTHE SECOND., WORLD WAR, 
published by JOXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, is the first’ textbook to 
set forth the full global background of the war. Interpreting concisely 
and vividly the full march of history from¥the earliest sources of dis- 
order in the 19th Century up to Pearl Harbor and the quickly-moving 
events of the past year, this textbook meets all the demands and 
requirements of the new wartime history course in Army and Navy 
college training programs, where it is widely used. Written expressly 
for use in American colleges, in anticipation of to-day’s textbook 
needs, nothing has been spared to make this book a masterpiece of 
concientious accuracy and logical thinking. 


BOUND IN BANCROFTS’ BY QUINN & BODEN COMPANY, INC., 
“The Origins & Background of the Second World War” is already a 
model for textbook manufacture under wartime conditions. , 


Selling Agent for Bancrofts’ Book Cloths eta 


ALBERT D. SMITH & CO., 290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





Both Are Helping 
SMASH the Axis 


Tuese two Sheridan Presses have gone to war and are now 
contributing their part to the tremendous aircraft production 
program for Victory being carried on by our Government. 
The illustration on the right shows the familiar Sheridan 
Book Smasher. This machine, besides being actively 
engaged in the production of books to train American 
fighting men and maintain home front morale, is 


now also actively engaged in forming and dieing 
out vital aircraft parts and equipment. 


The press shown on the left is stamping out 
production parts for medium bombers and 
fighter planes. While Sheridan factories 
are now exclusively devoted to building 
special machines for the victory pro- 
gram, the same men and equipment 
will be ready to turn to building 
Sheridan precision equipment 
when the war is over. Mean- 
while, Sheridan is not over- 
looking the needs of bind- 
ers for repair and main- 
tenance parts for cur- 
rent plant operation. 
Watch Sheridan in 
the future and re- 
ly on Sheridan 
service now! 


* 


T.W.& CB. SHERIDAN CO. 


185 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y._ 183 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
10 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Rickmansworth, Herts, England 
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For Brilliant Coverage 


with One Impression! 


DIAMOND 


COLOR ROLLS 


This new edition of a famous novel is another 
example of the effective use of Diamond Pigment 
Color Rolls. Brilliant, lasting coverage has been 
attained ...of a highly intricate design... with 
one impression instead of two or three... and 
with sharpest definition. More and more binderies 
select Diamond Pigment Color Rolls for economy, 
lasting beauty and absolute dependability. From 
finest lines to solid areas, they give clean, solid 
stampings on the widest range of materials. And 
they give you the greatest color flexibility with 28 
unfading colors and white. 


Time tested, Diamond Pigment Color Rolls are pure 
pigment, and dry instantly on application. They 
cut costs and save time . . . just when the manpower 
shortage is most critical. Always depend on 
Diamond Color Rolls for perfect stampings, lasting 
beauty and greater economy. 

Forspecial applications and unusual stamping problems, call onus 


and take advantage of the wide knowledge and experience of 
this pioneer manufacturer of Color Rolls and Decorative Leaf. 


OTHER DIAMOND PRODUCTS: Diamond Decorative Led; 
Diamond Panel Color Rolls; Imitation Gold; Aluminum ond 
Metallic Color Rolls. ‘ 


DIAMOND Decorative Leaf Co. 


HASTINGS & CO. 


Establishe a 18 


819 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 1, Pa 
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And to carry them in a stream that constantly widens 
and deepens. That is the mission of books. That is 
why books are essential to the progress of mankind. 


People must acquire a greater understanding of the 
past if the world is to find its way out of the enmi- 
ties and fears which beset it now, and reach a level 
of cooperation and mutual respect without which 
no peace can endure. 


For over a hundred years the manufacturers 
of Binders Board have been adding durability 
and longer life to the books of America, 
thereby making their contribution to the pub- 
lishing and binding industries which are a 
vital force in the development of this country. 
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BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 
CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BINDERS BOARD is manufactured in accordance with 
U.S. Commercial Standard CS50-34 by the following mills: 


Colonial Board Co. . . . . Manchester, Conn. 

Consolidated Paper Co. . . . Monroe, Mich. 

Fibreboard Products Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 
The Davey Co. . Jersey City, N. J. 
Fandango Mills . . . Milburn, N. J. 
Shryock Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 
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Wane OTHER INDUSTRIES 


thum} the big drum, bawl slogans, and hysterically re- 
assure their members that theirs is a business vital to 
the national cause, let those who participate, directly or 
indirectly, in the manufacture of books quietly assume 
that {icir work is, as always, impregnated into the fab- 
ric of millions of human beings . . . who, at the moment, 


happ:n to be fighting for their country. 

The plea for “quiet’’ assumption is in defense of the 
helpless white-space which has been maltreated in 
periodicals since the war began. To an advertising man 


turned soldier, the exhibition of maudlin patriotism, 
frenctic hokum, inaccurate and condescending attempts 
to “buddy-up” to the men in the services is shameful 
proof of incompetency and waste. 

Copywriters responsible for such guff, their chiefs, 


and those who pay the bills should be given special 
powers to eavesdrop, especially overseas, when (and if) 
their efforts are discussed by men in uniform. Reac- 
tions are usually in single-syllable words or merely 
sounds, but they are direct, unsocial, and final. 


the unconsumables 


THis INDICTMENT probably does not apply to advertisers 
of equipment, materials, and services to the book pub- 
lishing industry, nor to the book publishers and book 
sellers themselves. It is comforting to believe that the 
industry so closely associated with enlightenment and 
culture exhibits its excellence and products in a becom- 
ing manner. 

For anyone who in any way contributes to the pro- 
duction of books has a right to be proud of his contri- 
bution as it affects members of our armed forces. Few 
other industries have side by side, in constant war use 
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ooks: first aid to the soul of a soldier 
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Somewhere in the Mediterranean theatre of 
war—in Tunisia, perhaps, or Italy—is a young 
Second Lieutenant of the Engineers, U.S. Army, 
who up to a couple of years ago was the adver- 
tising manager of a leading graphic arts supplier. 
A sharp observer of human reactions, he knows 
the life of the fighting man, and he knows the 
part that books can play in it. 

A month ago, B&BP began to receive from 
him a series of brief V-mail letters. Obviously 
the Second Lieutenant was getting something 
off his chest. But when the series ended shortly 
before this issue went to press, the editors knew 
they had a little masterpiece on their hands. This 
is it. Reprints will be gladly furnished on request. 
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today, their most recent products together with those 
produced 10, 20, 30 years ago. Few others can see their 
products in all price ranges indiscriminately absorbed 
countless times, and still. available for future use. 

The claim of the book publishing business to war im- 
portance, however, is based on a happily statistics-less 
field which defies bombastic exploitation. It is conceived 
with the individual’s need and use of books when he is 
suddenly uprooted from civilian life and transplanted 
into a strange and unfriendly military existence. And 
after he becomes accustomed to the military life, new 
needs and uses of books develop. 


diagram of a soul 
Ir 1s UNFORTUNATE that science hasn’t been able to show 
a man’s thoughts, sensitivities, conditionings, and reac- 
tions in colorful Tinker-Toy, ball-and-rod combinations 
such as those used to illustrate chemical formulae. They 
would have to be pliable, for the state of most men’s 
minds plunged into the raw military world would look like 
the framework of a plane destroyed by fire . . . twisted, 
tortured, blackened. What with homesickness, confusion, 
rebellion against crudities, orders, exhaustion, the most 
’ callous of men feel mental torment. 

Nature, of course, hurries up with 
her own First Aid: courage, ambition, 
forgetfulness, dreams of the future. 
And the military has some of its 
own: practical patriotism, esprit de 
corps, recreatoin, sports, promotion, 
objectives. The social agencies con- 
tribute their share. But none of them 
have the peculiar unguent of books. 
° (At this point (Please turn to page 53) 
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Already on over 


a Million Books/ 


KUV-R-TEX is a newly-developed 
material with a definite place in the 
field of bookbinding. It is ideally 
suited to many types of jobs as 
proved by its immediate acceptance 
by the trade. Sample sheets (18” x 
24”) are available for making up 
dummies, and we suggest that you 
write for yours without delay. 


Samples on 
Request 


5 Shades to Choose From 


KUV-R-TEX may be had in two attractive 
grains or finishes . . Linen and Buckram, 
which give you a two-tone effect , . and in 
a choice of five attractive colors. Be sure 
to state grain and color when ordering. 


Sole Distributor 


UnteFIN CaMpBeLt Haves Watsu, Ine. 


50 EAST 21st STREET 
NEW YORK 


New England Distributors 


17-19 EAST HUBBARD STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARSHALL SON & WHEELOCK. ING. 


82 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SERVING THE NEW ENGLAND TRADE FOR 89 YEARS 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





DETERMINATION 


The objective is Victory... 
Total Victory! 


The soldier who in the dead of night, 
leaps from his slit trench at zero hour 
to overcome an enemy obstacle is 
powered by the courage of 
determination to hasten that Victory. 


Victory, too, is being won along the 
full length of our production front. 
We, at Manhattan, are proud of our 
ever-increasing shipments of first-line 
adhesives. These glues are meeting 
the exacting demands for packaging 
the mountains of materials and 
products so necessary to the needs 
of our invincible fighting men. With 
American lines of communication 
encircling the globe and extending 
over 56,000 miles, the safe arrival of 
war materials must depend on 
tough glues that can overcome the 
hazards of distance — and withstand 
tropic heat, polar cold, withering 
dryness, jungle dampness, water, 
vermin, etc, 


It is also the spirit and determination 
of Manhattan's laboratory and 
production facilities to see to it that 
the glueing needs of all industries 
be adequately serviced. Regardless 
of your problem, we are ready and 
able to help you reach your objective. 
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F These books are 

tools of design. 
With pen.and T-square, they enable 
the draftsman to shape new and 
more powerful weapons of war to 
speed our Victory. 


Books like these will last, to serve 
when they are needed most. Their 
fine bindings of PX Cloth or “Fabri- 
koid,” * armored with tough pyroxy- 
lin, enable them to resist wear. . . 
make them hygienic, washable in 
soap and water. 


For the duration, you may not be 


BETTER THINGS 


FOR 


able to secure all the PX Cloth or 
“Fabrikoid” bookbinding materials 
you need. Men and machines once 
devoted to their manufacture now 
are producing coated fabrics to pro- 
tect our fighting men and their 
equipment from heat, cold, damp- 
ness and the wear and tear of war. 


When peace comes, these binding 
fabrics will be available again. Mean- 
while, PX Cloth and ‘“‘Fabrikoid” 
will continue to serve books you 
have bound in the past . . . tools 
that are working for American men 


BETTS. LIVie@ 


THROUGH 


| Books ARE Toots| 


“Drafting for Machine Trades” 


Publisher: American Technical Society 
Designer: Joseph Scalamara 
Binder: W. B. Conkey Company 
Material: ‘‘Fabrikoid”’* 


of design—for Victory. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ‘Fabri. 
koid” Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 

*“Fabrikoid” is Du Pont’s registered trade 


mark designating its pyroxylin coated and 
impregnated binding material. 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 


PX CLOTH 


“FABRIKOID 


CHEMISTRY 
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BOOKS by OFFSET 


are wow’ On Jour 


OCTOBER, 








rT HE ninety winning entries of the “Books By 
Offset” exhibit held by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts last Spring are “on tour” under the 


sponsorship of the institute. 


The ninety winning entries are also on exhibit at Harris 
offices in Cleveland, New York and Chicago as sets of 
these books will be permanently located at the Harris 
offices in these three cities. In addition, a fourth set of 
books will be available as a traveling exhibit, sponsored 
by Harris. This exhibit will be sent to various cities at the 


request of graphic arts organizations and lithographers. 


Graphic arts organizations and lithographers who are 
interested in bringing the Harris exhibit to their cities 
should communicate with the Harris home office as 


the routing of the exhibit will be made up shortly. 


Harris SEYBOLD PoTTER Co. 


HARRIS DIVISION SEYBOLD DIVISION 
Cleveland 5, Ohio Dayton F7, Ohio 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS 
LITHOGRAPHIC * LETTERPRESS AND TRIMMERS ¢ KNIFE GRINDERS 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS 
MACHINERY MORRISON STITCHERS 











Cohesion 


Adhesion... 


Cohesion is the force that unites molecules of the same 
material. Two flat surfaces of marble pressed closely 
together will lift each other by cohesion. 


Adhesion is the joining together of different types of 
molecules through a natural affinity between them. Water 
clings to glass by adhesion. 


A good glue for any purpose must have cohesion—the 
power to cling together in its own mass for proper cover- 
ing and flow; and adhesion—the power to cling to the 
object it contacts and provide the tack and viscidity for 
firm amalgamation. The most exacting kind of flexible 
glue to manufacture is roller composition. It must remain 
permanently flexible whether the rollers are to be 
used three months or ten years; it must be non-warping, 
as a warped roller could not be adjusted in the press; it 
must be strongly cohesive to withstand the varying speeds 
of the machine, and instantly adhesive to pick up the ink 
at the fountain and carry it to the type form. 


This experience in making flexible, non-warping, co- 
hesive, and adhesive glues extending over a period of 
one hundred and seventeen years, is incorporated in the 
Star flexible, non-warp, and covering glues, padding 
compositions, liquid glues and pastes. Only carefully 
tested glue, glycerine, and other ingredients are used. 
There are no inferior materials used in their manufacture. 
The Star glues and pastes have an exceptionally high 
solid content. 


The Star line includes every type of glue and paste 
used in the Graphic Arts Industry; and all carry the 
Bingham guarantee of quality well known to that indus- 
try since 1826. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Established 1826) 


AN ADHESIVE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


406 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 131 Colvin Street, Baltimore, Md. 
521 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 980 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Brown & Lister Ave., Newark, N. J. 648 South Ave., Garwood, N. J. 
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Navy Photo from International News 


The Price of Victory 


This unnamed American hero’s death--with burial at sea far 
from home--was part of the price we paid for victory in the two- 
night battle of the Kula Gulf in the Central Solomons. 
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It is the price that more and more American heroes are 
paying every day in line of duty in this global war. 





It is the price that ten million Americans in arms are prepared 
to pay at any time in the defense of their country. 






We at home should ask ourselves again and again--"Am | 
paying MY share today?” 


The MORE we sacrifice NOW in sweat, blood and war 
bonds--the smaller will be the sacrifice of American lives as the 
price of Victory. 





Awarded Army-Navy 
“E” Pennant for excel- 
lence in production of 






war materials. 







This is the Eleventh of a series designed to further the War Effort. 
Textileather Corp., Toledo, Ohio — Manufacturers of processed fabrics. 
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P E E R L E % \ Genuine Gold @ Imitation Gold 
Color Stamping Foils @ Roll 


ROLL LEAF COMPANY, INC. Leaf Attachments © 


Stamping Presses 


4513 New York Avenue, Union City, N. J. 


Branch Offices: 552 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass.; 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Distributors: Advance Sales, Inc., 2309-1 Locust Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. H. Zipser Co., 733 Santiago Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Printers Supply Corporation, 1142 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Wilson-Munroe Co., Ltd., 18-20 Duncan Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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American nurses are Settlotically serving their country all over the world eel NEOs to the urgent call for nurses in 
the a: ned forces, We are proud to congratulate them. 

If ou are between 17 ot 18 and 35 years of age, a high school graduate and in ied health, get in touch with the U.S. Cadet 
Nurs: Corps through your local hospital or by writing to box 88 New York. 


* Published G. P. ae Sons and bound by Van Rees Bookbinding Corporation in TEREK LEATHER CLOTH 
gle 





Finer Stampings!..,Greater Economy! 


HASTINGS NEW 


24k 


ELECTROLL SIZED GOLD 


Since its introduction to the trade a short 
while ago, Hastings 24k ELECTROLL Sized 
Gold has set new sales records! Never in 
the 123 years of Hastings history has a 
new development met with such instant 
and widespread acceptance! Sold at the 
same low price previously charged for 
23k, the new Hastings 24k ELECTROLL 
brings even greater value and economy 
to stampers. 


All of the brilliance, the lustre and the 
color of pure 24k gold, plus the exclusive 
stamping features that only the pat- 
ented ELECTROLL process makes possible. 
ELECTROLL is the original thin stamping 
leaf, absolutely uniform throughout its 


entire width and length. No joins, patches, 
pinholes, gauzy spots or alloys. And you 
can get it in any width up to 30 inches! 
A special sizing adheres to most difficult 
surfaces with complete coverage and 
sharpest definition. 


Hastings 24k ELECTROLL Sized Gold is so 
economical that it is almost universal in its 
application. It permits you to use genuine 
gold on jobs that heretofore required sub- 
stitutes. Try ELECTROLL for yourself. Keep 
careful records of your costs, even after 
deducting for gold salvage returns, 
and you'll find that ELECTROLL gives you 
finer permanent stampings with amaz- 
ing economy. 


HASTINGS & CO. 


Established 1820 
817-821 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Branches: Hastings & Co., 1332 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. and 47 W. 16th St., New York 11 (W. H. Kemp Division} 
West Coast Distributors: Harry W. Brintnall Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco & Seattle 
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in its ON THE WAR FRONT AND ON THE HOME FRONT 
- In the course of nearly half a century of finishing fine fabrics, 
sub- Columbia has weathered two wars and now is in the midst of a 
keep third. We are proud of the men and women from our plants and 
after offices who are now in uniform. Columbia fabrics also have gone 
urns, to war and play an important part in the war effort. In addition 
you to meeting the demands for cloths for military purposes, the 
maz- demands on the home front for binding fabrics are greater 
than ever. While we are weathering the pressure, it is impos- 
sible to offer the same service on Columbia book cloths to which 
you have been accustomed. We appreciate your cooperation in 
bearing with us, remembering that war requirements come first. 
THE bli MILLS, INC. 
BOOK CLOTH DIVISION 
225 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK CITY 
ivision) 
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The BINDERY TRIO 


NOW is the time to learn of the Extra Earning Power and Production 


FOLDING MACHINE ment for handling your 


FOLDING, INSERTING, 
STITCHING, TRIMMING, 
singly or in gangs of 
two or more up. 


SHEET SIZES 
Maximum Right Angle 28 x 44” 
Maximum Parallel . . 28 x 58” 
Minimum Sheet . . 5x7” 

Eleven Fold Plates 


CHRISTENSEN MULTIPLE HEAD 
GATHERING AND STITCHING MACHINE 


BRACKET 
SAFETY TRIMMER 


Planning your folding and bind- 
ing work on this Modern Binding 
Unit gives you every advantage. 

Highest Production 

Lowest Operating Costs 

Least Handling 

Widest Folding Range 

Best Quality 

Quickest Deliveries 


Ask for literature on any one or all three of these machines. 
Deliveries, of course, are subject to wartime restrictions. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY "ew York ; Chicago - Cleveland 


Philadelphia - Boston - Atlanta 
Pearl River, New York San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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REMOVING THE BALL AND CHAIN! 


The ball and chain of Axis aggres- 
sion is hampering the progress of 
world civilization. We and our Allies 
have done a remarkably good job so 
far, often against far superior forces. 
We have made progress on both the 
European and Asiatic fronts. But, even 
the optimists admit that some of the 
most severe fighting lies ahead of us. 
For that reason we cannot afford to let 
down on production or on manpower 
devoted to military necessity. 


The largest single outlet of our nor- 


mal business is the production of spe- 
cialized fabrics for bookbinding. To- 
day our war business is the production 
of fabrics for army and navy use. We 
are glad indeed that our facilities are 
such as to serve the war effort, despite 
that fact that it has somewhat handi- 
capped our normal bookbinding pro- 
duction. Nevertheless we have been 
able to take care of all major require- 
ments. And... LACRTEX is still of the 
same high quality that you have al- 
ways known. 


“To Build a Better Book, call Carpenter” 


L. E. CARPENTER & CO. 


BOOKCLOTH 
N. Y. C. Publishers and Binderies Can Call Us at Newark by Dialing REctor 2-1316-1317 


535 S. Franklin Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


444 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 
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You've done it before! 
---You can do it again! 


Meet the demand for loose-leaf ring binders for VER | N G 
catalogs, price lists, temporary files, OPA regu- 

lations, etc., with the new streamlined, metal- 

less, priority-free, and easy-to-make 


Here's the part Here are the parts 
you can make... we supply .. 





Here are the 2 simple plastic parts we supply you. Both are 
molded from acetate plastic, Vern-O-Ring is a simple, easily 
inserted, and attractive replacement for loose-leaf ring metals. 


THE COVERS No rivets, nor eyelets to fuss with. 


To insert or remove sheets, a slight pressure on either side 

of the ring will revolve it to bring the gap into position. And 
Sin aunia de tn connd een, ne aunt 3 ap econ you can’t beat these rings for strength! Hang the entire binder 
square holes in the backbone to receive the Vern-O-Ring by one sheet—the rings won't slip, nor will their gleaming 
units. No limit on ring centers—you decide what they smooth surface tear the sheets when you turn. them hard and 
shall be. fast in a busy moment. 


Your shop has the “know-how” for these. Merely make 


No Priorities—No Special Equipment Necessary 


Write now for prices on Vern-O-Ring. 


S.E.& M. VERNON, INC. 


65 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Fipples... 





belong in brooks 


notin BOOKS! 


. 
7 


> Tennyson’s brook can go rippling on forever, but when ripples 
| appear in books, after casing-in, then you hear a lot of language 
} ... and it’s NOT poetry. 


— a Don’t take any chances. Specify or use United’s UNIFLEX 
CASING-IN PASTE for S-M-O-0-T-H work on all jobs, whether 
long* or short runs. This reliable product guarantees flawless 


merchandise. 


UNIFLEX works equally well with all materials, including 








cover paper over boards. But if pyroxylin covers are still in 
) stock, specify or use United’s UNISOL PYROXYLIN CASING. 
IN PASTE. 
| Orders filled immediately from stock. Write for FREE testing 
— samples. 
th are 
easily * A survey over a period of years reveals that a 
netals. surprisingly high percentage of best-sellers have 


been bound with United's Uniflex or Unisol. 


r side 
». And 


cod “For BEST results ... 


rd and 





STICK with BESTICK” 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN BOOKBINDING ADHESIVES 







38 Renwick Street, N. Y. 13, N. Y. WaAlker 5-6930 
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WANTED: A 
CLOTH STRETCHER 


We would also like Magic Weavers to work 
with invisible materials, Elastic Plant Capa- 
city, Robot Mechanics, and a Wellsian Time 
Machine with which to juggle delivery dates. 


P.S. WAR BONDS are still available. Remember 


to buy one today. 


THE 
HOLLISTON 
MILLS 
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Giegengack explains Negotiated Contract No. 2410-44 
which covers printing and binding of armed forces’ 
manuals; N. Y. groups assure them of full priority 


, Wirar ts propasty a pre- 
cedent in setting official nation-wide prices on printing 
and binding operations has been established in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office’s Negotiated Contract 2410-44, 
which became effective last July 1 and copies of which 
have recently been distributed. There have been other 
less official endeavors to regulate prices in the graphic 
arts, but this is the first to be binding upon scores of 
shops throughout the country which may be called upon 
to produce government work of the nature covered by 
the tables set up by the GPO. While the segment of 
work it covers is but a small part of that performed by 
the industry as a whole, it may be the first step in the 
establishment of such controls in other sectors. 

The contract covers the composition, printing, and 
binding of field and technical manuals for the armed 
forces and consists of a series of schedules for these 
operations, based upon costs per thousand books, from 
4 to 128 pp. 

The binding section, for instance, includes such opera- 
tions as cutting covers, saddle-stitch binding of books 
or pamphlets of various sizes 1 and 2 up, with and 
without covers (makeready allowed on each job, $10)— 
prices covering folding, insetting, stitching, and trim- 


ming. Prices are also quoted for saddle-stitch binding 
for wb-press-printed books, covering insetting, stitch- 
ing, and trimming only. They are likewise established 


for side-stitehed books, either web-press-printed or 
other ise. Makeready of $25 is allowed on the latter, 


under which charges for folding, gathering, stitching, 

glued-on covering, and trimming are included. Web 

= prices, of course, eliminate the folding charge. 
Stil 


another list covers Smyth sewed books, with a 
makercady of $35 for other than web-press-printed 
books. Figures include smashing and sewing in addition 
to the other operations. ; 
Additional tables set charges for tip-ins, lipping (for 
loose leaf folders), punching, packing, and cartage. 


OCTOBER, 


1943 









On the night of September 17, speaking to almost 
300 members of the Printing House Craftsmen’s Club 
of N. Y. at the Building Trades Club, site of the earlier 
industry meetings, Public Printer A. E. Giegengack, 
explained at length how this contract came to be and 
how work was apportioned under it. He told his hearers 
that its purpose was to eliminate the battling over 
prices that sometimes arose in competitive bidding. 
Under normal conditions, he observed, the GPO pre- 
ferred the earlier method of awarding government work; 
but the negotiated contract was now part of government 
policy, he said, and actually more work would be given 
out under it sooner than by any other method, especially 
in the larger cities. 


Giegengack explains 


GIEGENGACK discussed how the prices were arrived at 
as a result of conferences with leaders in the industry 
from various cities, and how accumulated statistics on 
work of the nature covered by the contract broke down 
into specific rates. The service manuals are typical side- 
or saddle-stitched or Smyth-sewed, glued-on or self- 
cover books common in the trade for years. 

Once again the speaker explained how printers not on 
the GPO list might be added thereto, by filing an in- 
ventory of equipment and waiting their place in rotation 
with others for work to be allotted to them. However, 
he warned his audience that few new names were being 
placed on the list, and that actually, many plants not 
equipped to handle the work had been crossed off. 

Giegengack closed with a few words in praise of the 
industry’s cooperation in general and with an appeal 
for support of the Third War Loan. As an example of 
their united effort, he cited the 50,000,000 two-color 
folders completely produced by the industry in 17 days 
for the war loan campaign. 

Even to the point of superseding other urgent govern- 
ment work, these manuals are assured complete priority 
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of production over all other printed matter in the 
N.Y.C. area. This is the result of a series of conferences 
arranged by the N. Y. Employing Printers Assn. be- 
tween GPO officials and printers and binders who have 
handled or are likely to do this sort of job. Printers and 
binders alike have assured the GPO that commercial 
facilities will be ample to handle the large amount of 
work which has been placed under the terms of the 
GPO’s first negotiated contract, which became effec- 
tive July 1 for one year. 

Following last month’s general meeting called for both 
groups, a resolution was adopted assuring the GPO 
that work of this nature would be given precedence 
over anything else. Subsequently, they also agreed that 
contract printers would, if unable to clear their bindery 
requirements through their normal sources, declare them 
to the Binders’ Group of N. Y. Employing Printers 


Assn., which would arrange to place the work in other 
plants or distribute it among several, if necessary, jp 
order to facilitate its completion on schedule. 


steering committee 


THE INDUSTRY MEETING aiso elected a committee to as- 
sure the smooth functioning of production under this 
contract. Headed by Harry Gerson (Ogden Ptg. Co,), 
chairman, they include Eugene Conway (Conway Ptg. 
Co.), Sampson R. Field (Publishers Printing Co.), 
Joseph M. Siegel (Trade Bindery), Morris Margolis (F, 
M. Charlton Co.), Joseph Magnifico (Metro Bindery), 
and, representing the lithographers, J. C. Zingg (Bauer 
Litho. Co.). Ex-officio members are H. Wayne Oakley, 
NYEPA president, and S. W. McDonnal (Union Bind- 
ery), chairman of the Binders’ Group. 


HBookmaking: the third war year 


Administrator of M-99 and M-339, speaking at Boston Book: 
builders dinner September 22, surveys bookmaking field under 
wartime restrictions; paper, cloth, metals, manpower considered 


by Meiric K. Dutton 


Chief, Distribution Section, Printing & Publishing Division, WPB 


Wow att Know Tuat Att 
the requirements of the battlefront have not been, and 
will not be produced without diverting from you many 
materials and services to which you have been accus- 
tomed and which are necessary to your normal function- 
ing. But let me give you assurance in Donald Nelson’s 
words: “Curbs on non-military goods and services are 
the inescapable products of war, and nothing else. We 
impose such restrictions only because we have to; the 
war emergency is not being used as a cloak to cover 
unlooked-for reforms or change-for-the-sake-of-change.”’ 

I can assure you that the Printing & Publishing Di- 
vision is diligent in its examination of all orders affect- 
ing the industries it represents. Infrequently, subter- 
ranean channels get word of, and pass along informa- 
tion regarding, some proposed order of the War Produc- 
tion Board which you may believe means the death-knell 
of your business if not of the entire industry. Usually 
these stories have lost nothing in the telling. 

Whenever such a situation arises, I ask that you keep 
cool and consider the past record of the WPB in gen- 
eral, and of the Printing & Publishing Division in par- 
ticular. I do not believe you will find any WPB order 
which was of serious import to this industry but that 
was justified by the greater urgency of the war effort 
and by the relatively essential requirements of other 
industry. Nor, let me hasten to add, do I believe that 
any prejudices of the Printing & Publishing Division 
have obstructed or unduly tempered any order to the 
detriment of the war effort. 


appeal by mail 


THE APPEALS paragraph appears in every order of the 
War Production Board for the sole purpose of permitting 
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relief from hardship in individual cases where, for any 
reason, the provisions of the order are inequitable. You 
may be sure that every appeal entered will be given 
careful, individual, and complete attention. 

Since nothing can be considered in an appeal except 
that which is written and substantiated in the case- 
folder, it is seldom necessary or even advisable that you 
make a trip to Washington to present your appeal in 
person. If you want to do that, we will, of course, 
listen to your representation most carefully. But if you 
will tell us in a letter everything that you feel makes 
your case different from that of others in the industry, 
and if you document your case with all pertinent figures 
of past and present operations which demonstrate that 
the application of the order makes you suffer an inequity 
which you have no method of overcoming as compared to 
the methods adopted by the industry in general,—if you 
submit such a letter, properly supported by figures, you 
may be sure that your appeal will receive thorough 
attention and prompt action. 

Now, as to the individual materials and services which 
will face you, or fail to face you, in the period under 
discussion. These are principally paper, bookcloth, 
metals, cartons, and manpower. In none of these am ! 
going to quote figures in detail; but, rather, I am going 
to tell you the results of analyses of the figures that are 
available, and their probable effect on you. 


10% paper cut forecast 


However, I believe that an announcement can be ex 
pected that there will be no further cut in book paper 
for the last quarter of 1948. Nevertheless there is going 
to be less paper available to you for publishing books 
in 1944 than there has been in 1943. The exact amount 
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of the future curtailment has not yet been determined 
because all of the pertinent facts are not yet available. 
But sufficient facts are known to make it appear inevit- 
able that you will suffer another cut of at least 10% 
with the advent of the new year. It may be greater, but 
I trust not. 

To look beyond the first quarter of 1944 for a ray of 
hope that the situation may improve during the year 
would be simply crystal-gazing. No one can tell you 
the amount of wood that will be cut this winter for 
shipment on the spring floods because it will depend on 
the severity of the winter and the character of the floods 
as well as upon the available manpower. What we can 
tell you is that the back-log of wood and of woodpulp 
plus the cutting that can be made immediately avail- 
able, will not be more than enough to carry us through 
to May of next year without very substantial reductions 
all along the line. 

Our inventories of wood and of woodpulp are down, 
as you have already been told, by 22 to 38%. From 
here on, we are dependent upon the actual, current 
receipts of wood at the mill. Even this picture, how- 
ever, is not entirely black.* Every possible step is be- 
ing taken to keep future and possibly progressive cur- 
tailments to the absolute minimum. 
to survey book field 
IN THis CONNECTION, it appears advisable to bring again 
to your attention that no accurate and complete figures 
of the requirements of this industry are available. About 
six months ago, the Bureau of Census at the request of 
our Division made a sample survey of all segments of 
the industry. The Census report of this survey has been 
of great value in determining our broad requirements, 
but will prove to be inadequate as materials become in- 
creasingly scarce. 

The Newspaper Section issued, on September 4, a 
Newspaper Survey form on which all newspaper pub- 
lishers are to report their tonnage quota, receipts and 
inventory of print paper by quarters for 1943 and their 
circulation and print paper consumption by quarters for 
1941, 1942, and 1943. A similar survey of the magazine 
field is planned. The magazine form has been approved, 
and the book form is on the way. 

For the purpose of determining from these surveys 
the future needs of these segments of the industry and 
to assist in the analysis of appeals under the newspaper 
and magazine orders, a half dozen top-flight executives 
in each of these fields have joined the staff of the Di- 
vision as consultants. I hope that, at such time as 
Harry West (Chief of the Book Section) makes the 
call, as fine a representation may be obtained from this 
segment of the industry. 

In completing a summary of the paper situation, I 
should mention Order L-120, especially Schedule II of 
that order, which was amended on August 28 to reduce 
the maximum weights in which paper for use in book 
publishing may be made. Order M-241, administered as 
is 1-120 by the Pulp and Paper Division, is also of 
pointed interest to you in at least two of its provisions. 
The August 4 amendment of this order limits your in- 
ventory of each grade of paper: after the first of the 
year to a 30-day supply. Unlike its predecessor, it 
does not limit the amount of paper which a mill may 
make {rom its allotment of pulp. This will enable many 
mills to increase their production of paper through the 
introduction of extenders such as de-inked stock. 

_ The bookeloth situation: This is one of those inter- 


*Mr. Dutton, whose talk is greatly condensed for publication, 
refers here to the work recently inaugurated by the new WPB 


Coordin: tor of Forest Products and by the Boren Committee in 
the House.—Ep. 
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Record attendance expected 
for BMI Convention 


LaBoR, TEXTILES, BOOKS BY OFFSET, AND GOV- 
ernment regulations are among the subjects 
scheduled for frank discussions at what is shap- 
ing up to be the best-attended convention in the 
history of the Book Manufacturers’ Institute. 


To be held Friday and Saturday, October 
22-23, at the Olympia Fields (Ill.) Country 
Club, just outside Chicago, the Tenth Annual 
Convention has for its theme “better books, 
more efficiently manufactured”. While talks by 
key men from Washington will be among the 
conference high lights, the agenda includes sev- 
eral important discussions led by bookbinding 
and book manufacturing executives: 


It will be one aim of the convention, accord- 
ing to General Counsel J. Raymond Tiffany, 
to consider not only pressing wartime problems, 
but also the improved manufacturing conditions 
needed to prepare for the book boom of the 
next ten years. 


VA NUILNVUULEVIUONNUUONILENNDUEUTLUEAUOAALDLULUDEAVOOSUEREALPRUULU EGU ENT ORAM AAA ALAA 


Complete reports will appear in the next 
issue of B&BP—the Annual Convention Num- 
ber. 


mediate materials where the interests of neither our in- 
dustry nor the war effort would appear to have been 
served by the imposition of a restrictive order. As nearly 
as I can determine, we have used in the past 8 months 
at least 105% as much book cloth as we used in the 
comparable period last year. And last year’s consump- 
tion appears to have been heavier than in any preceding 
period. 

Under these conditions, I believe it will be evident 
to you that your interests would not have been better 
served by an order which would almost of necessity 
have restricted your use of this material in order to 
assure its availability. The need of immense quantities 
of these materials in strictly war goods, has made im- 
practicable the writing of an order to meet your best 
interests. 

Today’s conditions in the grey goods market continue 
strained. The Army and the Navy are in process of re- 
examining their requirements very closely; but as yet, 
none of the material which they have been able to re- 
lease has been available for use in making book cloth. 
Deferred deliveries and inventories of the Army and 
Navy are also under close inspection so that cloth may 
be released for essential civilian needs as quickly as 
possible. However, the huge quantities of cloth used 
for insulation of de-gassing equipment, for land mine 
covers, for raincoats and other weatherproof clothing, 
for hospital sheeting, for tents, for life-preserver jackets, 
for surgical dressings, and for a hundred other direct 
war needs continues almost entirely unabated; and it 
does not appear now that this situation will be as bright 
by October or November as we had anticipated. 

In the field of metals, we have, of course, no difficulty 
with type metal, including stereotype metal and elec- 
trotype backing metal. Both copper and zinc for use 
in printing plates have been brought together in one 
order, M-339, which limits a person’s use of copper, by 
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quarters, to 60% of the weight he used in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1940. Zinc is similarly limited to 
50%, but the base year in the case of zinc is 1941. 
Most photoengravers are now using 18-gauge copper 
and zinc instead of 16-gauge which they normally used. 
This permits an 80% coverage of copper and a 67% 
coverage of zinc in terms of square inches as compared 
with the base year. 

Since the book industry is producing 25% fewer new 
titles than in 1940, and 24% fewer new titles than in 
1941, it would not appear that photoengraving should 
become -a bottleneck in book production unless other 
factors intervene. With relation to electrotyping, also, it 
would appear that no great difficulty should be en- 
countered in most instances. Although electrotypers 
cannot stretch their metal by the use of thinner gauges 
as can photoengravers, the fact that books are more 
condensed and carry more words per square inch should 
eombine with the reduction in the number of new titles 
to provide fully for the 40% reduction in permitted 
copper consumption. 

Manpower is the last of the shortages on my list for 
discussion tonight. Also, it is the most serious of all our 
shortages since it is responsible for the critical situa- 
tion in pulpwood and woodpulp, in paper, in containers, 
in book cloth and in every phase of the manufacturing 
and distribution of books. As you know, the War Man- 
power Commission ruled some months ago, that the cut- 
ting of pulpwood and the manufacture of pulp and of 
certain kinds of paper were placed in the category of 
essential activities. Principally, however, preferential 
treatment of men in the printing and publishing indus- 
tries has rested solely with local Selective Service 
Boards. 

Regardless of the abnormal conditions, it is some satis- 
faction to know that a great amount of highly skilled 


mechanical labor will still remain in the industry. Thy 
industry is old, well stabilized, enjoys good wages anj 
conditions which result in an increasing average ag 
of the workers. The International Photoengrayery 
Union reports the average age of those presently ep 
ployed at photoengraving is 53 years. The average age 
of the International Typographical Union Journeymey 
typesetters is 4714 years, and 42,000 are above 45 years 
of age. The International Printing Pressmen and Assigt- 
ants Union’s average age is about 4714 years. The 
members of the International Electrotypers and Sterep- 
typers average 41 years of age. Women comprise slight- 
ly more than one-fifth of the workers in commereigl 
printing and almost one-half of the bookbinding 
employees.* 

The urgency. of the manpower situation must neces 
sarily point up any talk dealing with publishing in, 
third year of war. After all, I can do no more than tel] 
you what I would do were I in your position. First of 
all, I would plan my spring list as if I had no mor 
than 75% as much paper as I had in 1943, and I would 
insist on designs that would net me the very maximum in 
terms of finished units. 

In the planning of new books and in the reproduction 
of old ones, I would eschew every frill that was unneces- 
sary to the utilitarian requirement of the book even 
though it consumed but a modest amount of additional 
labor. I believe that the year 1944 can be a hey-day 
for the book designer if he will free himself from tradi- 
tion and devote himself to the new requirements of the 
industry to the end that the greatest number of books 
may be produced with the minimum use of material and 
of labor. 


* This proportion applies to the industry as a whole; it is 
considerably lower in the edition-binding segment.—Eb. 


B&BP on the campus 


by David M. Glixon 


Editor, B&BP 


IE; ruree ovr oF THE SEVEN 
school annuals reviewed here do not happen to have 
superfinished covers, it’s only partly because the dice are 
loaded. The other reason is, no doubt, the shortage of 
pyroxylin fabrics. And of those three covers, two are so 
refreshingly different that they will hold their own 
alongside the majority of polytoned embossed bindings. 
Let’s start our review with them: 

The Wellesley College “Legenda” achieves enviable 
distinction at the outset by a burlap-style cover with 3 
lines of bold maroon stamping—simplest thing you can 
imagine, but it has vigor and good taste. So has the 
rest of the book, though its 2-color printing (black and 
rust) is confined to front matter, two division inserts, 
and one 8p. section. The front and division inserts are 
printed by offset and the color is used chiefly for bleed 
panels in which smart display types and reverse decora- 
tions lend tone to the whole proceedings. The text type 
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Script headings, and always ; 
pages inviting. The date or gierked by a sprig of 
laurel and the whole bends kop the light touch o 
the symmetrical spreads of p St: 

“The Kahokian” of Collinspille Ly —Bigh School 
also has a binding in looseAexture cfoth, printed in 
maroon and green from zing linecuts if an all-over pat 
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A few high spots from the 1943 collection of school annuals (spread is from “The Makio”). Super- 
finished covers are challenged by natural-finish cloths printed with humorous and informal designs, 


The cover of the Skidmore College “Eromdiks” is not 
supertinished, nor is it very attractive. No, this book is 
included because its format is one of the season’s very 
best. This, too, was set in Bodoni, and uses Ultra Bodoni 
or Brush script headings in a very knowing way. For 
this is sophisticated typography, combining rough-edged 
color areas with abstract photos, clever line sketches 
with or without halftone backgrounds, and benday blobs 
with script titles in reverse in the Vogue manner. And 
some typographer really paid attention to the ad section! 


Here’s an annual—the “Schurzone” of Carl Schurz 
High School, Chicago—whose cover, though superfin- 
ished, achieves a bright, youthful feeling by keeping 
colors in a major key: mottled blue cloth, linear design 
in clear white, and a few deft touches of red. Consist- 
ently. red and blue comprise the color printing on the 
global-map end leaves in the introductory section, and 
on the division pages. The little red stars on the cover 
blossom forth into big cut-out stars on the division pages, 
and many other lively ways the “star spangled 
rhythm” motif makes itself felt. Unconventional shapes 


for halftone, skillfully mounted—strictly sanserif text 
and h-adings—and clarity and readability paramount. 


centennial edition 


BuT Tie MOST IMPRESSIVE ANNUAL to reach us this sea- 
son is the Centennial Editoin of “The Sphinz,” publish- 
ed by the cadets of The Military College of South Caro- 
lina. No high jinks here! The two-third brown leather- 
gtained fabric becomes smooth for nearly the entire 
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area of the front cover, where a wide formal border 
encloses the simple lines of type, executed in gold. 
Similar borders, printed in gold, enclose the 4-color 
frontis tip-on and the severely formalized title-page 
material, on which the title stands out in deep red. The 
first 16p. section, printed on antique stock, is a history 
in 2-col. book style. The rest of the book is consistent 
in its serious atmosphere, relieved toward the front by 
some beautiful photos of buildings. Less pleasing are 
the Benedictine text type and the light orange used for 
the second color. 


two from Ohio 


IN THE TYPOGRAPHY of the text and the arrangement of 
illustrations, “The Makio” of Ohio State University 
leaves something to be desired; but in its more obvious 
aspects this substantial annual is expensive-looking, 
smart, resourceful, modern. On the deep green cloth a 
clever cream-colored design is concentrated in a single 
area below center, and the same plan makes for an ex- 
ceptional title page. Starting with the title section 
there are more than a dozen division inserts on natural 
antique stock, vividly embellished in color with line 
illustrations of buildings and modernistic symbols and 
exciting typefaces. Bleed tint blocks that fade off at the 
ends carry the color into the text pages, but its cover 
and inserts are the glory of “The Makio” and would 
repay anybody’s study. 

The very next county contributes another attractive 
book—far less elaborate but typographically superior: 
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“Le Bijou” of Ohio Wesleyan University. Quietly em- 
bossed on its silvery grey cover, beneath the red title, 
is a drawing of a fedora, a mortarboard, an officer’s cap, 
« pair of gloves, a swagger stick, and a book. There 
sre no inserts, and only one second color—red—but it’s 
used, for the most part, with an expert touch: a date, a 
caption, a line drawing, a frat pin, or merely as a bleed 
rule across a page or a spread. The frontis is a portrait 
of a fellow and a girl looking confidently ahead, perhaps 
at the sparkling title page. The illustration on page 26 
is from this book. 

' We have one plea for those who are producing the 
1944 crop of school annuals: Keep them simple. Man- 
power and materials shortages need not interfere too 
greatly with the production of attractive books if ad- 
visors will counsel—instead of riotuous color printing, 
unrestrained decorations, and elaborate inserts—good 
taste in all details. 


whodunit 


THE 1943 anNvuats described above were produced as 
follows: 

Tue Lecenna: mfr. & desgr., Baker, Jones, Hausauer, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Kingskraft cover, Kingsport Press; Warren’s 


Lustro Gloss; natural monk’s cloth, stamped. 

Tue Kanoxian: ptr., Collinsville (Ill.) Herald; bdr. ¢ 
cover desgr.; Becktold Co., St. Louis, Mo.; engvr., Central By 
graving Co., St. Louis; Warren’s Lustro Gloss; Bancroft Nat 
Fin. Buckram, printed; desgr., Harry Swain Jr. 

Tue Eromorxs: mfr. & desgr., Baker, Jones, Hausauer, Ine; 
kraft cover, Kingsport Press; bdr., Spinner Bros., Chicago, 
engror. & desgr., Superior Engraving Co., Chicago; Oxford 
folding Du Pont Fabrikoid, superfinished; cover desgr.., Philip 
M. Brown. 

Tue Scuurzone: ptr. D. F. Keller Co. Chicago; King, 
kraft cover, Kingsport Press; engur. & desgr., Superior Ep. | 
graving Co., Chicago; 100 lb. enamel paper; Du Pont Fabr- 
koid, superfinished; cover desgr., Philip M. Brown. 

Tue Spuinx: ptr. & desgr., Observer Printing House, Char. 
lotte, N. C.; Molloy cover, S. K. Smith Co.; engr. & desgr, 
Charleston (S.C.) Engraving Co.; Dill & Collins Black 4 
White Enamel; Du Pont Fabrikoid, superfinished. 

THe Maxktio: compstn., Weinlein Typesetting Co.; pir, ¢ 
bdr., F. J. Heer Printing Co.—both Columbus, O.; Molloy 
cover, S. K. Smith Co.; engvr., Pontiac Engraving Co., Chi- 
cago; Champion Satin Refold; Du Pont Fabrikoid super 
finished. 

Le Bisov: mfr., Grey Printing Co., Fostoria, O.; Molloy 
cover, S. K. Smith Co.; engvr. & desgr., Service Engraving Co, 
Detroit; Champion enamel; Carpenter Lacrtex, superfinished. 


HReport from Washington 


By ruar ovp wuerze 1s 
true that no news is good news, then both publishers 
and manufacturers can draw breath again for another 
calendar quarter. For an announcement that no new cut 
in permitted paper consumption in 1943 was issued by 
the WPB. Postponement of another curtailment until 
January 1 was hinted at by Meiric K. Dutton in his 
address before the Boston Bookbuilders last month (see 
page 24). However, unless the industry in general con- 
tinues to police itself carefully, anything might happen. 

Increased recognition of the importance of books 
was accorded by the government in the elevation of the 
Book Division of the OWI to bureau status. Formerly, 
the division—run by Chester Kerr—was under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Publications, which was drop- 
ped in an economy drive, but the Book Bureau emerged 
in its stead. 

Other than a clarification of the salary control orders, 
and an interpretation of similar orders in the wage field, 
little else of importance issued from the “Tempo S” 
or other buildings in the capital. These two subjects 
and some others of minor importance are summarized 
below: 

PAPER WPB has declared the bases on which it is consider- 
ing appeals for additional book publishing paver. They are: 

“Publishing commitments entered into prior to the issuance 
of Order L-245 (Jan. 8, 1943); adjustment of quotas for 
publishers who were not in business throughout the year 1942; 
establishment of quotas for ‘occasional’ publishers who do not 
use paper every year and who used none in 1942; voluntary 
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No publishing paper cut is announced, 
importance of books to war giver OW! ree- 
ognition, but cloth situation remains critical 


paper conservation methods instituted in 1942 for then existing 
‘libraries’ or series of books which reduced the publisher's 
base period usage; increased need for religious or instructional 
publications required by the armed forces.” 

Publishers may shortly expect to receive requests for data 
on the usage, types, and weights of paper they used in 194 
and the first half of 1943, and estimates of tonnage used in 
the third and fourth quarters of this year. Similar requests 
have already been sent to magazine and newspaper publishers, 
as part of a general survey on paper consumption being con- 
ducted by the WPB’s Printing & Publishing Division. WPB 
suggests that on their future requirements publishers who fill 
in the forms may get greater consideration than those who 
don’t. 

A Book Paper Industry Advisory Committee has been ap- 
pointed by the OPA to assist them in matters appertaining 
to price regulation, etc. The members are: N. H. Bergstrom 
(Bergstrom Paper Co.), A. B. Milham (Bryant Paper Co), 
H. W. Suter (Champion Paper & Fibre Co.), A. P. Story 
(Chillicothe Paper Co.), R. M. Beckwith (Crocker, Burbank 
Papers), G. R. Wallace (Fitchburg Paper Co.), Sherman 
Adams (Parker-Young Co.), J. R. Kimberly (Kimberly- 
Clark Corp.), R. I. Worrell (Mead Sales Co.), D. L. Stocker 
(Michigan Paper Co.), C. A. Clough (N. Y. & Pennsylvania 
Co.), C. A. Gordon (Oxford Paper Co.), George Olmstead, 
Jr., (S. D. Warren Co.), and J. R. Miller (W. Va. Pulp & 
Paper Co.). 

Light-weight book papers sold by merchants in Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, Idaho, Arizona, and Utah are 
now subject to slightly increased prices, since the WPA, it 
an amendment to the General Maximum Price Regulation, 
permitted the merchants to pass on to their customers certail 
increases in manufacturers’ prices. These western states op 
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erate under a slightly different set of price regulations trom 
the rest of the nation, hence the order. 

A House interstate subcommittee, of which Rep. Lyle H. 
Boren of Oklahoma is chairman, has interested itself in the 
production of wood and woodpulp both in this country and 
Canada. Within the month, it has made an exhaustive analysis 
of wood, woodpulp and paper production, and the cooperation 
of many agencies has been obtained to promote wood-cutting. 
The Boren Committee is also making itself felt in the reduc- 
tion and conservation of paper in governmental printing. 
CLOTH Typical of the unpredictability of the supply situa- 
tion today is the announcement of the resumption by the 
army of a heavy purchase of fabrics in preparation for the 


continuance of the aggressive campaign on all fronts. It was 
heretofore generally believed that army purchases would be 
reduced, and that greater supplies of grey goods would be 
available to bookcloth manufacturers. It seems apparent now 
that the bookeloth situation will continue to be cloudy for at 
least 6 months. 

PLASTICS A slight revision of M-154 (it halted the use 
of plastics for comb or spiral type bindings last January 9) 
was issued by WPB last month. It permits thermoplastics 
for that purpose, among others, to be used if they had been 
purchased but were stored in the supplier’s premises on the 
effective date. Minor changes in the wording and types of 


plastics covered were also included. 


PRIORITIES Field offices have been given greater powers 
by the WPB, may now approve PD-IA applications (for pur- 
chases of machinery, etc.) up to $1000, and—beginning in 
December—up to $2500. They may also handle appeals under 
“L” and “M” orders, with power to deny or to recommend 
approval, and in some cases to grant appeals. 


SALARIES & WAGES New amendments to last fall’s 
executive order establishing controls over salaries and wages 
were issued by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue last 
month. ‘They were succinctly summarized by the BMI bulletin 
as follows: 

No increase may be made without approval of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in salaries of $5,000 or less 
existing on October 27, 1942, or in salaries over $5,000 existing 
on October 3, 1942, or in salaries of either type established 
after the applicable date in accordance with Treasury regu- 
lations. 

(No regulations apply to employers of 8 or less persons.) 

Increases in salary rates will not be approved unless: 

1, Clearly necessary to correct substandards of living. 

2, Deemed appropriate by the Commissioner and not here- 
tofore made in accordance with the Little Steel Formula. 

3. Clearly necessary to adjust salaries up to the minimum 
of the tested and going rates for the area, except in rare and 
unusual cases in which the critical needs of war production 
require the setting of a salary above that point. 

4. In the case of promotions, reclassifications, merit in- 
creases, incentive wages, etc., provided that such adjustments 
do not increase the level of production costs appreciably or 
furnish the basis either to increase prices or to resist other- 
wise justifiable reductions in prices. 

Over-time payment will constitute an increase in salary 
rate requiring approval, unless payment for over-time is a 
customary practice of the employer and the rate and sched- 
uled number of overtime hours have not been changed. 

Approval is not required where a reasonable increase in 
the rate at which the salary, exclusive of bonuses and addi- 
tional compensation, is computed is made both in accordance 
with the terms of a salary plan or a salary rate schedule in 
effect on October 3, 1942, or afterwards approved by the 
Commissioner, and as a result of: 

1. Individual promotions or reclassifications. 

2. Individual merit increases within established salary rate 
ranges. 

3. Operation of an established plan of salary increases based 
on length of service within established salary rate ranges. 

4. Increased productivity under incentive plans. 

5. Operation of a trainee system. 

* reasons prescribed by the Commissioner from time 
© time. 

A salary plan or salary rate schedule may include a salary 
Policy in effect on October 3, 1942 even though not evidenced 
by written contracts or written rate schedules. 
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The top salary rate of a given. job classification may not 
be increased without approval to more than the maximum 
salary paid for that job classification for period of years 
prior to October 3, 1942. 

Promotions and reclassifications cover only cases involving 
materially increased responsibilities or a substantial change 


in the nature of the work performed. Merit increases or 
length of service increases must not exceed in frequency or 
in maximum amount the practice of the employer during 
normal periods as established by his records, or for a period 
of years prior to October 3, 1942, and there must be no sub- 
stantial increase in the average salary in any given range. 

If the employee has not been allowed or received an adjust- 
ment in his salary rate since October 3 or October 27, 1942, 
as the case may be, a bonus or other additional compensation 
which does not exceed in amount what was paid to such em- 
ployee. for the last bonus year ending before October 3, 1942, 
does not require the Commissioner’s approval. 

Earlier, the WLB, in amendments to General Order 31 on 
wages, established the formula by which a small business 
(with 30 or fewer employees) might grant merit increases 
or make individual adjustments. 

Merit increases may be granted so long as the total of 
increases to any individual in the year beginning July 1 does 
not exceed 10c per straight-time hour, and that the average 
of all such increases does not exceed 5c per hour for all 
employees covered by WLB rulings. They must not exceed 
the highest rate paid for jobs of similar skill, duties, respon- 
sibilities from July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943. 

Individual increases may be made under certain conditions 
for merit, automatic-length-of-service, promotion or reclassifi- 
cation, apprentice or trainee programs. 


POSTWAR SURVEY “When The War Ends,” the sec- 
ond edition of General Printing Ink’s “PAC” (Printing & Ad- 
vertising Clinics) lists the various problems facing industry 
after the war, and by means of graphs, demonstrates how 
printing can help serve them. Books, for example, are specific- 
ally suggested as methods of measuring postwar productive 
capacity, meeting sales and distribution problems, and satis- 
fying the replacement and foreign market demand. Copies 
of the booklet may be obtained on request to Herbert Kaufman 
of the company, 100 6th Ave., N. Y. 13, N. Y. Mention B&BP. 


CHARTING SHIFTS The likelihood of the extension of 
the 48-hour week may result in a number of plants not al- 
ready working two or 3 shifts, doing so, with accompanying 
problems in keeping track of time worked, etc. To prevent 
workers from “meeting themselves coming to work,” the 
George S. May Co., Chicago, industrial advisors, has prepared 
a series of plans and a chart, which will aid the executive in 
plotting shift changes to avoid such occurrences. By means of 
a dial device, the exact location of any crew and its working 
hours for last week, this week, and next, may be found easily. 
Copies are available from the company gratis. Mention you 
read it in BaBP. 


CHECK LABOR PRACTICE A regional office of the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice has 
been opened in the Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y.C. Jurisdiction of the F.E.P.C. covers discriminatory 
employment practices by a private employer engaged to any 
extent in war work, a government agency, a war training 
school or a labor agency. Valid complaints many involve re- 
fusal to hire, train or promote, refusal to register for or refer 
to a war job, discrimination in wages or working condition. 
Only valid complaints substantiated by evidence will be ac- 
cepted for investigation and adjustment by the F.E.P.C. 


LITTLE U. 8S. BOOKCLOTH ABROAD U. S.- made 
bookcloth is available to British bookbinders now only on 


priority orders for government work, Thomas Goodall & Co., 
London, have advised BaBP. This accounts for Goodall’s 
issuance of an addition to its “Dictionary of Bookcloth,” 
showing new cloths made from Egyptian cotton. While Good- 
all maintains that this cloth is far too good for many types 
of books, the wartime emergency has forced the government 
cotton control to decree that it will be the only kind available 
for general publishing. U. S. cloth can be used only under 
replacement certificates issued by the Cotton Planning Board. 
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Man of the People Who Fought - coe Ln 7 that 
Constantly to Give the People = 


A Greater Political Role . 


HIS great leader of lowly birth 
was a fighter from the outset. 
The book of his life is a book of duels. His 
personal duels on the field of honor were 
many—he carried a pistol for 30 years to 


defend his wife’s good name. But his greatest 
duels were fought to win the battles of de- 
mocracy. As President, he contested the un- 


equal power of the banks. He fought to col- 
lect the claims of our Government against 
the European nations for spoilations inflicted 
under Napoleon’s continental system. But 
Jackson's greatest and most successful fight 
was for the greater role of the average man 


in government. 


The Democratic Press Is a Freedom Won by Struggle 


We think of newspapers as the free 
press. But the books in our schools ac- 
tually free our thinking—and our books 
untrammeled in dealing with social prog- 
ress keep our liberties intact. The book- 
binders and the publishers of America 
have bound to us the freedom of the 
press, using that freedom to make Amer- 


icans the best-informed people in the 
world. 

We are richly proud that, for 100 years, 
Davey Board has helped to preserve the 
important fruits of this freedom. We 
put a high value on our place among the 
“binders of democracy.” 
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THE DAVEY COMPANY 


164 Laidlaw Avenue Jersey City 8, N. J. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 
Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, 2 
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CHI PRODUCTION SLOWED The labor situation in 
binderies of the Chicago area shows no improvement. Execu- 
tives of John F. Cuneo Co. and W. B. Conkey Co. intimate that 
heavy labor turnover and material shortages may seriously 


hamper production of many books unless something changes 
the situstion. 

To enehle new workers to do more efficient work, Conkey 
has bee: holding classes for the groups of some 25 employees 
which } the staff each week. This instruction includes both 


the demonstration of the job that is to be done and its rela- 
tion to others. Older high-school and college boys have helped 


during ‘he summer vacation, and a few of those working their 
way through school, now put in about 4 hours a day. This has 
helped in a small way. 

“While our key men are still on the job, we cannot tell what 
may happen in the draft of fathers,” a Conkey executive 
pointed out to BaBP. “Today we are employing more women 
than e\-r, about a quarter of the staff being female help. 
While ‘ey do a fairly good job in their field, there is much 
that we cannot expect them to do. We haven’t the able-bodied 
men of other years, and production is somewhat slowed up.” 

It is being said that a good many publishers will not have 
books made because of the labor, board, and cloth situation. 
“Until these shortages are eased we cannot give our usual 
service,’ a Cuneo executive commented. “We cannot have 
trained iabor, and the unskilled employees are taking so long 
to do a job that the time is about three times normal.” 

Chicago publishers are placing their orders for board and 
cloth as soon as a ms: has been accepted. While work has 
begun on the spring line, some binders hold out little hope for 
firms that do not place early anticipation orders. Shipping 
boxes are said to be critical and publishers are being asked to 
anticipate also on the number of these to be used. 

The :mploying Bookbinders Club of Chicago held no meet- 
ing in September, labor shortage and heavy orders requiring 
the presence of firm heads in their plants to check and super- 
vise the night shift. Part of the orders which, under normal 
conditions, would probably go to edition binders are now being 
shifted {o commercial plants. 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER Alan M. Ravenal, president 
of the :lbe File and Binder Co. of Fall River, Mass., cele- 
brated his 25 years as head of the organization as honor guest 


at a dinner tendered him last month by Elbe employees. After 
an introductory address by Jules H. Sherman, treasurer and 
sales manager, a bronze plaque commemorating the event was 
presented to Ravenal by Leo Strickman, secretary of the 


company. Employees who had served over 20 years were pre- 
sented with gold-filled pen and pencil sets. 


In the 25 years under Ravenal’s guidance Elbe Co. has 
grown trom an organization of but a few employees to one 
of the leading loose leaf manufacturing companies in the 
country. Though Elbe is engaged in war work at present, 
om old employees and fellow workers at the dinner, plans 
are bei: 


ins made for conversion to peacetime products with no 
break in production or loss of employee’s man hours. 


COLO’ IAL’S HOUSE ORGAN Five question marks 
make uj) the mast-head of an 8-page newspaper just published 
by and for the employees of the Colonial Press, Clinton, Mass. 
Reason? No suitable title was available at the time the birth- 
day edition rolled off the press. A name contest is now being 
held with the winner to be announced in the October issue. 
One story notes that first on the list of heroes which the 
Colonial Press has given to World War II, is Lieut. Thomas 
Russell, 2 former bindery worker who was killed in a plane 
‘rash. Another relates that bookbinder Henry J. Colombo 


= conipleted his 25th consecutive year of service with the 
h. 
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““COLORIZE” YOUR PLANT Black print on white 
paper has been with us so long that few question its validity. 
The fact remains, though, that other color combinations are 
not only more pleasing to the eye, but far less exhausting. 
Grey ink on yellow or green paper, for example, is one possi- 
bility that some courageous printer or publisher may try. 

Enterprising industrialists have realized that proper color 
combinations speed up efficiency and muscular activity. The 
print shop of the Hershey Chocolate Co. no longer uses the 
all too common ugly and foreboding black in painting its 
equipment. Machines have been painted blue with moving 
parts in a contrasting color. A bright buff ceiling and glazed 
hollow tiles of tan color for the walls add light and cheer- 
fulness to the plant. Far from being an expensive “brighten 
it up” proposition, the cost of repainting is paid for many 
times over in increased speed, efficiency, and morale. 


NEW MEMBER The Rickard Circular Folding Company, 
Chicago, circular folders and pamphlet binders, are now mem- 
bers of The Graphic Arts Assn. of Illinois. Printing plans 
from as far west as Iowa have also joined the association in 
the past few months. 


LABOR TEXTBOOK The delicate subject of labor and 
industry relations is covered in a new high school textbook 
just printed and bound by the Williams Press of Albany. The 
copyright owners, surprisinly enough, for this is the first such 
copyright owners—surprisingly enough, for this is the first such 
York. This state-sponsored textbook was prepared under the 
direction of William B. Groat and handles the viewpoints of 
labor and capital in a clear, well illustrated fashion, avoiding 
the pitfalls of prejudice or propaganda. The book itself is an 
attractively designed cloth-bound volume of 314 pp. in 12- 
point Bodoni type. About 5000 copies were distributed among 
educators, public officials, employees, and union leaders before 
the large printings for school use were commenced. Even the 
newspaper reports noted the clarity of the type and the design. 


CHANGES Altman Bookbinding Co., formerly Goldsmith & 
Altman .moved to new quarters last month. Their present 
address is 443 Greenwich Street, N.Y.C. 


The Boston office of Spiral Binding Co., 470 Atlantic Avenue, 
will be closed November 30, according to Bruno C. Ricuter, 
in charge of that office. 


The Chicago warehouse of the Government Printing Office 
has been moved from the near North Side to larger quarters 
at 600-630 West 41st Street, Chicago. A. G. Harney is in 
charge. 


O’SULLIVAN, JENNINGS DIE Frank O'Sullivan, presi- 
dent, Country Life Press, Garden City, New York, and 
a director and executive committeeman of the Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, died of a heart attack while visiting near 
his home in Queens Village, Queens, September 18. He was 
65 years old. A daughter, Mrs. James O’Neil, and four grand- 
children survive. 

O’Sullivan entered the publishing business in 1905 with 
Doubleday, Page & Co., remaining with its successors, Double- 
day, Doran & Co. until The Country Life Press was formed 
in 1938. Following the death of John J. Hessian in 1939 
O'Sullivan was elected president of The Country Life Press. 


The firm suffered another heavy loss this month in the death 
of Vice-President Ellsworth M. Jennings, who died October 1 
at the age of 52. He had been with Dougleday, Doran & Co., 
for 32 years, beginning as stock clerk. He is survived by his 
widow, three daughters, and a son now serving in the Army. 
Jennings was also manufacturing manager of the plant. 


WHAT’S WHAT WITH INK Ano 8-page bulletin on the 
availability of printing inks, recently issued by the American 
Printing Ink Co., Chicago, division of General Printing Ink, 
discusses the situation in each of 

the many chemicals, etc., used in dS 

ink manufacture. All in all, the \ 
discussion gives “reasons for mod- Stiiadn isin 
erate optimisim.” on pages 36 and 60 
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“The human spirit can no more lift itself without 
books than the bird without wings — and the open 
ing of the mind to books begins with the textbook.” 


Introductory Business Training is one of the thousands of books which are made each year 
at the Athenaeum Press of Cambridge, Massachusetts, owned and operated by Ginn and 
Company. The Athenaeum Press specializes in the making of textbooks, and is one of the 
largest plants devoted mainly to this type of book production. Within its walls manuscripts 
are turned into attractive books which find their way into schoolrooms throughout the 
country and in distant lands. Founded in 1867, Ginn and Company publish quality texts 
for all stages in education from the beginning of school life through college. Many famous 
titles such as Breasted’s Ancient Times, the Wentworth-Smith mathematics books, the At 
wood geographies, Muzzey histories, Millikan physics books, and Granville-Smith-Longley 
calculus bear the Ginn imprint. In these wartime days Ginn and Company is not only mait- 
taining and building up its large basic list but is playing its part very directly in the war 
effort by publishing special titles to meet the needs of pre-induction courses, of the Army 
and Navy college training programs, and of the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
Introductory Business Training is bound in Interlaken’s controlled Dyed Vellum, 
which was completely manufactured, from the cotton bale to the book, at Interlaken Mills. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 


Harris Mill Dye Works 


SALES OFFICES 


—5 New York, 21 East 40th Street 
FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND Q323]9) oso, satder Ofice Busing 
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by Walter Kubilius 
B&BP Staff Member 


A MINER CAN BE RECOGNIZED 


by the stoop of his back, an engraver by the stains on his* 


fingers, a mechanic by the callouses on his hands. Each 
trade leaves its print upon him who follows it, and today 
many bear new marks—the furrows and wrinkles of 
worry over meeting ever-increasing production demands 
with lessening help and wherewithal to produce the de- 
sired article. Is the library binder a rare creature, free 
of such scars and marks? In pre-war days, yes. In the 
past year or two, however, grey hairs, worried glances, 
and frowns have become unwelcome “trade marks” to 
many library binders, who are manfully striving to 
overcome a rising tide of difficulties and still maintain 
the same high quality of service in a war-wrackea world. 

Reasons? To put them bluntly: manpower shortage 
and confusion in the supply field—a wartime Damon 
and Pythias. Where one makes the binder wobbly, the 
other comes in for the finishing blow. How to stay in 
business during wartime is the library binder’s wail, 
even though he is “blessed” with an overflow of work 
like everyone else. The fact that it is a serious problem 
is amply shown by a recent BaBP survey of the field. 

Take labor. Library binding, because of high stand- 
ards and difficult jobs, is a skilled trade and replace- 
ments are not easily taught, much less found. Key men 
are replaced by young boys who begin to learn the trade. 
During apprenticeship their value to the bookbinder is 
limited, yet they must be paid. In due time their skill 
grows——and so do their salary demands, to a point where 
they are out of proportion to the speed and efficiency of 
the asker. In addition, the: needs of the army are con- 
stantly hanging over the personnel, and what it does not 
call, the war plants draw away. Young men, no matter 
their age or draft classification, are poor risks as em- 
ployees, as binders everywhere realize. Yet one cannot 
stay in business without labor. 


two avenues of escape 


FortUNATELY, two possibilities remain, young women 
and elderly men. Both are being used to advantage. In 
some library binderies, practically the entire personnel 
is composed of young women. But since it has been 


found impossible to use a woman in such heavy work as 
cutting or backing, elderly men have proved to be in- 
valuable for these operations. They are, for the most 


part, stable, efficient, serious workers determined to do 
a good job. 

In most cases binders have been able to struggle along 
with lessened manpower but the difficulties resulting 
from a labor shortage have mounted considerably. Over- 
head costs skyrocket when labor from one department 
is shifted to another that is tied up. Incomplete work is 
abandoned, time is wasted, errors creep in. A jammed 
up delivery bench can disrupt and disorganize the entire 
plant. It is to the credit of the bindery owners that they 
have all realized their roles as “trouble shooters,” 
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Library binders wrestle with wartime problems . 


No help and lessening supplies have caused 
many shops to adopt ingenious methods of get- 
ting their work done—well and almost on time 





speeding up work in slack departments and assisting 
wherever there is a bottleneck. 

Overtime has mounted, and to make matters worse, a 
tired worker is naturally not an efficient one. A few 
binders, in order to cope with this difficulty have hired 
labor on a part-time basis. High school or college stu- 
dents, as well as young housewives, come in to work for 
a few hours a day or a week. This is a sorry substitute 
for a full time employee, but a necessary one. 

Just as there is very little choice in labor, so is choice 
limited in the supply field. Leathers are virtually things 
of the past and future, unless one’s foolish enough to 
deal with the black market. Pyroxylin-treated cloths 
sre out for the duration. Flannels and linens are avail- 
able but difficulty is expected. The supply of buckram 
fortunately, is adequate for the needs of most binders 
though a wait of from 6 to 9 weeks is entailed. As to 
colors, blues, maroons, greens, and various pastel colors 
are still in the land of the living, but the others have 
gone off to war. 


a blessing? 


THE SHORTAGE OF SOME hitherto common colors is prov- 
ing to be a blessing in disguise. For too long, many 
libraries have had a passion for dull, unpleasant color 
uniformity. Recently, however, a dignified university 
accepted a number of volumes bound in bright yellow 
since no other color was available. Perhaps those hide- 
bound color prejudices have been dealt a final blow! 

Fellow craftsmen in England treat of the use of color 
in a somewhat different vein. To give variety to the 
library’s shelves, they suggest not only that brighter 
color cloths be used, but that libraries should resort 
more frequently to use of armorial or heraldic crests 
of the communities in which they are situated. The 
suggestion is worthy of British consideration surely, and 
also of some American libraries, but certainly it would 
pose some problems to librarians who found that their 
community was eligible chieflly to adopt the mosquito 
as its insignia. 

There has been no change whatever in the usually 
high standards of either the binding or the craftsman- 
ship with which it is done. When machines have broken 
down and new parts were needed, AA-2 priority has 
usually secured prompt service, unwrapped in the red 
tape one hears so much about. 


still more trouble 


DELIVERY TIME HAS DRAGGED ouT. Weekly service for 
pick-ups and delivery has now become two- and three- 
week service. In many instances four weeks’ delivery 
time is the average, with books sometimes piling up and 
waiting five or six weeks for shipment. A “T” card 
for the truck may help as far as gas is concerned, but 
the driver is part of our general manpower shortage, 
and those tires aren’t what they used to be. The number 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
ON 


Boo Sa 
bookbindin gs 


Rare Books: 


One of the early editions of 
Don Quixote, Cervantes’ clas- 
sic, published at Madrid in 
1777 by Antonio de Sancha. It 
is bound in calf, in two vol- 
umes, with red title skivers. 
(From the library of Dr. 
Eugene Wilkins) 


PPROXIMATELY sixty years after the above 

volume was published, Fandango Mills was 

supplying American publishing houses with Binders 

Board. After over a hundred years of production, 

continually improved as new processes and new equipment become 
available, Fandango Mills is still providing the tough, durable qual- 
ity of Fandango Board which has proven thoroughly dependable. 


Fandango Board is dense, and seasoned! 


FANDANGO MILLS 


MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY 
f SE” |. greene wereeene 
BOARD 


Makers of Quality Binders Board for More Than 100 Years! 
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of libraries which deliver their own books is rising. 

Various express agencies are on hand, and some bind- 
ers have found them to be more economical and efficient 
than private delivery. Most libraries have realized the 
difficulties faced by the binder and are not too critical 
of delays. “Do what you can” seems to be the encour- 
aging pat on the back given by the libraries. 

The really bright side, however, seems to be the 
prompt payment of all bills. Whether this is the result 





A wew powerFut appPEaL 
for greater scale recognition of the book publishing and 
manufacturing industries as essential to the continuance 
of both the war and home front drive toward victory was 
issued last month. It was the report submitted to the 
Halleck Committee of the House in its investigation of 
paper usage and brand labeling, and also to the WMC 
and the WPB, by the War Committee of the Book Pub- 
lishers Bureau. A sharp, incisive analysis, this sub- 
stantiation of the futile plea made last spring by the 
WPB’s Printing & Publishing Branch probes the sore 
spots of manpower, materials, and a growing export 
demand. It points out how infinitesimal are the quanti- 
ties of paper, cloth, glue, ink, foil, and other supplies 
the industry uses, yet how great qualitatively is its con- 
tribution to the preservation of the ideas and ideals in 
whose behalf the war is waged. 

The committee comprises Melville Minton (Putnam), 
chairman, Norman V. Donaldson (Yale U. P.), Law- 
rence Saunders (W. B. Saunders), and Edward H. 
Crane (D. Van Nostrand). Those portions of the re- 
port which present such a strong case for this industry 
are quoted herewith: 


225,000,000 books in 1942 


THER: were MANUFACTURED and sold in the United States in 
1942 an estimated total of 225,000,000 books.* 

This output included 75,000,000 textbooks of all types and 
35,000,000 juveniles which were distributed almost entirely 
among the age group under 25 years of age; 40,000,000 
Specialized books on law, medicine, science, technology, and 
€conomics, including books of reference and dictionaries which 
were prepared for both the student and adult groups; and 
60,000,000 books of travel, fiction, and literature which were 
designated for adult reading and which were, in the main, 
tead by the group. beyond 25 years of age. The religious books 
and Bibles printed in 1942 aggregated 15,000,000. 

These books were purchased /by schools for student use, by 
students themselves, by libraries and reading groups, by relig- 
fous congregations, by the Army and Navy for recreation and 
training purposes, and by numerous other organized entities as 


} Figures on American book production furnished by Publishers’ Weekly 


~ based on the Census of manufactures issued annually by the U. S. 
ureau of the Census. 
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Publishers re-open “essentiality” appeal 





of greater purchasing power among libraries, or whether 
it is a subtle plea for prompt, preferred service, is open 
to argument. 

The amount of work has steadily mounted—with nu- 
merous war and navy departments waiting to be supplied 
with books, strongly bound and able to bear the rigors 
of military use. The worried frowns of library binders 
come from the wartime difficulties of handling orders— 
not from any scarcity of work. 





Report for House committee cites facts 
and figures in support of industry’s 
need for manpower and supplies 





well as by individuals. No ultimate purchaser classification is 
possible; no data bearing on this point are available; but in- 
stitutional purchases certainly far outnumber purchases by 
individuals. The old predominance of fiction has given way to 
the utility book. The publisher is very emphatically the servant 
of the philanthropic organizations of the country. 


none so permanent 


No oTHER ForM of printed matter gets as many readings as 
a book and no other form of printed matter is permanent 
enough to carry forward from decade to decade the lessons 
of the past. If the future world is to be faced intelligently, its 
problems cannot be solved without books. 

Moreover, the world is looking to America for leadership 
on such questions. Norway, a nation in exile, is even now 
buying American books and storing them until they can later 
be sent to Norwegian libraries. Other countries also—China, 
Russia, the South American republics—are. demanding a part 
of our available book supply. The country is being forced 
into an era of book exporting, a field in which we have never 
heretofore been active. These exports will become of increas- 
ing importance to our nation and to its future and the Gov- 
ernment itself is encouraging this situation. Recently, with 
diplomatic status and under the aegis of the State Depart- 
ment, representatives of the American publishing industry 
have visited England and South America to study book pub- 
lishing conditions and book markets in those countries. Pres- 
ently, a representative of the industry is enroute to China 
for the same purpose. Their visits will not only have a pro- 
found effect on the future of the publishing industry in ex- 
tending American book markets but also in spreading the 
American theory and way of life. This export market which 
should be a matter of national responsibility can only be 
serviced by the production of additional books; they cannot 
be furnished by a reduction of the supply at home. 

Thus the issue is not merely the number of books that are 
sold but the circulation that they attain, and the importance 
of this point is underlined by an examination of the focal posi- 
tion of the library in the American scene. . . . The libraries 


have nearly doubled their book stocks and circulation since 
1925. 

Upon the book publishing industry depends the education of 
American youth; it fixes in permanent form the research of 
all technical and scientific groups; it is a source of religious 
inspiration; it is a medium for the dissemination of informa- 
tion as well as a means of amusement, and relaxation. The 
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war has emphasized this place of books in our national econ- 
omy, for no officer or man in any of the services is trained 
without the agency of one or more specialized manuals. More- 
over, there are no more avid readers than the men in the 
casualty hospitals. 


1142 publishers 
THE ROSTER OF BOOK PUBLISHING lists 1,142 firms.’ These firms 
range from the highly-organized and multiple-departmented 
business that issues 300 or more books a year to the technical 
society or individual who publishes one or two specialized titles 
annually. But 274 publishing firms and University Presses 
that each publish five or more books a year are responsible 
for 90% of American book production; and are the heart and 
core of the industry. These firms employ about 4,000 indi- 
viduals? a vast majority of whom are men or women dis- 
qualified for war service either because of age or sex. No 
exact figures are available but the industry is of the opinion 
that not more than 1,500 men of military age are now em- 
ployed as members of publishing organizations and the ma- 
jority of these are married. However, almost without excep- 
tion, they are in key positions and bring to the industry years 
of training and their loss would cripple the industry seriously. 
The books that this group of publishers produce are manu- 
factured in 1,396 plants employing a total of 22,773 persons. 


BREHMER PATENT AVAILABLE Among the alien- 


owned U. S. patents now made available to American indus- 
try, is one covering an improvement in the section-spacing- 
block transporting system on the Brehmer sewing machine. 
The invention, patented in 1931, provides for the insertion of 
space blocks between complete books and their removal for 
reinsertion in continuous fashion, after the threads have been 
cut. The mechanism functions somewhat like the manner in 
which spacebands are returned for re-use on composing 
machines. 


Other patents now available for use by manufacturers in 
this industry are as follows: sheet handling device in book 
stitching machines, sheet feeding device, automatic sheet 
handling arrangement in stitching machines, mechanism for 
separating the books of an interconnected book pad, control- 
ling device for automatic stitching machine, sheet feed de- 
vice, multicolor rotary offset printing press, method of and 
mechanism for extracting interconnecting threads between 
stitched books (several individual patents falling under this 
classification), ledger file, loose leaf book, and many others 
of varying degrees of application to this industry. Patent 
licenses are now only $15, and may be procured from the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian, Field Bldg., Chicago. 


POST-WAR EXPANSION. Bookbinding, like any other 
industry, can prosper only when the community as a whole 
prospers. With this in mind, community campaigns to lay the 
basis for full employment and profitable business after the 
war are of special importance. A recent booklet on “Com- 
munity Action for Post-War Jobs & Profits” offers a number 
of valuable suggestions on how to be prepared for post-war 
problems of labor and expansion. Write for a free copy to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS AT WAR More than 1,700,000 textbooks are in 
use or projected for use by soldiers studying in classes or 
self-teaching, according to the Armed Forces Institute. Paper 
bound, pocket-size textbooks are used almost exclusively, for 
their compact and flexible format occupies little space in the 
barracks or locker, can fit in a soldier’s pocket, and is com- 
paratively inexpensive. Textbook subjects cover all army needs 
and soldier interests. They range from algebra to typewrit- 
ing, clerical courses to auto mechanics. Publishers for these 
books include Sanborn, Ginn, Bruce, South-Western, Mac- 
millan, The Adjutant General’s School, World Book, Henry 
Holt, Prentice-Hall, Gregg, and Heath. A large number 
of the foreign language books including Pidgin English (!)— 
are published by the American Council of Learned Societies. 
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This group includes highly-trained finotype operators, pres, 
men, and other skilled workers. While the manpower jg ny 
important numerically, it comprises a highly selective group, 

The foregoing figures present a picture of an industry 
comparative obscurity if judged in terms of corporate impor. 
ance, yet it serves the cultural and educational needs of {, 
entire nation and impinges directly upon the lives and thought 
of over 75% of our vast population. Its manpower requir. 
ments are small, yet it serves as a forum for the disseminatig, 
of information of every kind and its essentiality and its inf. 
ence on the lives, ambitions and hopes of the entire nation i 
perhaps greater than any other single industry. 

Its consumption of critical war materials also is relatively 
unimportant. Books by themselves consume about 180,000 ton 
of paper a year,’ or about 6/10 of one per cent of the pape 
processed annually in this country. Books utilize in the form 
of binding cloth between 16,000,000 and 24,000,000 yards of 
gray goods or less than 1/10 of 1% of the gray goods* ap. 
nually produced in this country. Equally small is the indus. 

(Please turn to page 70) 

1 Figures on publishing firms supplied by Book Publishers Bureay, 

2 Figures supplied by the Book Manufacturers Institute. 

3 Paper consumption is based on WPB estimates. 

4No accurate figures on binding cloth consumption are available, The 
WPB estimates an annual consumption of 26,000,000 yards. Certain of th 


manufacturers’ groups estimate an annual production of 16,000,000 yards 
The actual figure is probably between these two extremes. 


STANDARDIZE COLORS Adoption of an Americar 
War Standard for the specification and description of color 
will put an end to many of the annoying difficulties which have 
arisen from the attempts of individuals to describe or mate 
various colors. In the future you need merely jot down: 
series of three numbers, and presto! the color can be matchei 
without any samples at all. That is the general idea of the 
system developed through the work of the American Standards 
Association, of definite methods of measuring and duplicating 
color. The basic instrument in this process, which will enable 
individuals to read color values of any color just as easily a 
they tell the time or temperature, is the spectrophotometer 
which determines the reflection characteristics of colors to 
which it is applied. 

The method provides for two standards, a fundamentil 
standard in terms of which any system of color samples ma 
be calibrated, and a second standard comprising color samples 
already measured by the Munsell system. Comparison of thre 
numbers, representing either dominant wave length, brightnes 
and purity, or hue, value, and chroma, will make it possible to 
tell at a glance just what certain colors in printing inks 
dyes, etc., will be. The new standard has the approval of such 
prominent names in the graphic arts as Interchemical Corp. 
and the U. S. Bureau of Engraving & Printing. 

At a color conference in N.Y.C. sponsored by the America 
Standards Assn., the General Electric spectrophotometer was 
demonstrated and the system explained. 


PRODUCTION COURSES ‘The Typothetae of Philadel- 
phia is sponsoring a course in printing and binding estimating 
which opened October 11 at the Public Ledger building, ané 
will run for 20 weeks. 


The winter season of evening courses in printing and allied 
subjects, conducted by the N. Y. Employing Printers Ass 
at its headquarters, 461 8th Avenue, will begin October 25th 
Registration is now going on. Each course consists of twent! 
sessions, one a week for twenty weeks. Some of the course 
applicable to this industry and the technical authorities wh 
give them follow: 

Plant and Production Management, Joseph P. Smith; Est 
mating and Production Planning, Ernest Schmatolla; Blt 
ments of Printing and Printing Processes, Irving B. Simon 
Proofreading, Copy Reading and Revising, W. N. P. Reed: 
and Elements of Offset Lithography, Franz Stockinger. 

Free evening classes in printing are now being offered ® 
Baltimore at the Ottmar Mergenthaler School of Printing 
Courses offered include Hand Composition, Typography and 
Layout, Presswork, Photo-lithography, Cost Finding, 
Selection and Arrangement, and operation of Linotype and 
Monotype machines. Fall term begins October 11th. 
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F puenps or Coroner E. W. 
Palmer, one of the outstanding executives in the book 
manufacturing field, have been curious about the nature 
of the work to which he was assigned a few months ago 
after serving a year and a half as Deputy Director of 
the Printing & Publishing Branch, WPB. His present 
title is “Deputy Director, Publication Division,” which 
is in the Office of the Adjutant General, Services of 
Supply, War Department. His aide, Capt. Faulkner 
Lewis, was formerly assistant to Arthur W. Rushmore, 
of Harper & Bros. 

And what are the functions of the Publication Di- 
vision of the Office of the Adjutant General? According 
to a report passed by the Bureau of Public Relations of 
the War Dept., it is responsible for the editorial prepa- 
ration, design, production, and distribution of all Army 
professional “reading matter.” In that respect it is not 
unlike the average publishing house. The division is 
charged more specifically with handling field, technical, 
and training manuals, Army regulations and circulars, 
and all the textbooks and other printed material neces- 
sary to the over-all training and fighting of an army. 

Formerly the Publication Division of the Adjutant 
General’s Office (AGO) was concerned mainly with the 
processing of Army publications (i.e., handling the tran- 
sition from manuscript to printed word) through the 
Government Printing Office; in addition, it exercised di- 
rect operating supervision and control of the reproduc- 
tion plant in the Pentagon Building. The mission of the 
Publication Division has now been extended to include 
staff supervision over all publication matters within the 
Army Service Forces (ASF). 


four jobs to do 


Tue Division Is orRGANIZED into four branches—Review, 
Publishing, Production and Distribution. 

the Review Branch functions as an editorial-policy 
unit, screening all proposed new publications or reprints, 
with these specific objectives in relation to books and 
other Army publications, among others (the branch 
is an outgrowth of the Review Board established early 
this year, and was constituted to step up the army’s 
program of improving and economizing upon its pro- 
ductions) : 

The review of all material submitted for publication 
oy the ASF to determine what is essential and should be 
published and to reject that which is not; to insure that 
proper clearances have been obtained, that the material 
is in accordance with established policies of the Com- 
manding General of the ASF, and that all published 
instructions are coordinated, consistent and non-conflict- 
ing; the determination of the types of publications to be 
used for the material initiated by the ASF and the de- 
termination of what types should be used in specific 
cases; the establishment of preliminary screening proc- 
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U8. Animy, Publishers” 


Adjutant General’s Publication Division 
charged with editing and producing training 


manuals and other Army publishing activities 





esses in subordinate units of the ASF to accomplish the 
foregoing. 


to improve format 


Tue PusiisHine BRaNcH Is CHARGED with the responst- 
bility for improving the quality of essential publications 
in copy preparation, format, design, illustrating, and 
writing; the staff supervision of the preparation of ma- 
terial for publication throughout the ASF. 

The Production Branch is made responsible for super- 
vising the reproduction or printing of publications in 
the various plants utilized by the ASF, including those 
in the field, the AGO plant in The Pentagon, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and such private contractors as 
are engaged; allocating publications for reproduction or 
printing to the various facilities available; scheduling 
reproduction and printing; and supervising the procure- 
ment of reproduction and printing supplies and equip- 
ment. 

The Distribution Branch is charged with exercising 
staff supervision over the distribution of publications 
through the AGO depots in the Service Commands, the 
AGO depots at the Ports of Embarkation for overseas 
supply, and the distribution warehouse in the Pentagon, 
and the determination of to whom various publications 
should be distributed and the number of copies required 
for distribution. 

Even in peacetime, Army publishing runs to consider- 
able volume and the Adjutant General’s Department 
traditionally has printed such material on request from 
the various branches of the Army, as the need arose for 
new or reprint editions of booklets or bulletins. 


manuals for victory 


WITH THE ADVENT OF WAR, these needs pyramided over- 
night and became greatly diversified. Field and training 
manuals, which make up an important percentage of 
military publishing, were needed in increasing numbers, 
while the intricacies and innovations of modern warfare 
demanded many new manuals and revisions in the old. 
The strides made in recent years in the field of visual 
aids indicated the need for many more illustrations, 
drawings, and charts than older manuals contained (See 
p. 23 for details of negotiated contracts for these 
manuals). 

The Publication Division was directed to coordinate 
this growing publishing job, not only to prevent over- 
lapping of the publications of different branches, but 
also to provide expert advice to the technicians who 
draft the information used in the training of troops. 

The Division supervises the editing, producing, and 
distributing of all military publications common to more 
than one of the technical branches of the Army. 

Army Regulations, the basic body of current “law” 
under which the military functions, must constantly be ° 
amended as new problems and improved methods of 
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procedure arise. These amendments used to be printed 
on sheets to be pasted into old manuals. When paper 
supply became a problem, printing techniques were re- 
vised so that changes already issued are now being 
printed in the back of each reprint run of manuals. 
Millions of “change sheets” were thus obviated. 

Just as private printing and publishing companies are 
changing paper weight, page sizes, and margins to con- 
serve available supplies, so is the Army fighting the 
same problem. Changes in page size often are imprac- 
tical in field manuals which must fit into pockets, and be 
the proper size for easy handling under outdoor condi- 
tions. However, the Army, even when unable to change 
format, has cut margins, put more type on a page, em- 
ployed a smaller yet fully readable type, and thus re- 
duced thickness of a booklet. 



























































new edition or not 


WHEN A NEW MANUAL is proposed, the AGO conducts a 
careful survey to determine the extent of need, whether 
the booklet would overlap an existing publication, and 
if so, whether it represents a needed improvement that 
makes the earlier manual obsolete. If the latter is not 
the case, the supply of old editions is used up if possi- 
ble. If progress in the field covered has come so far as 
to completely outmode earlier works on the subject, the 
old manuals are disposed of as paper salvage. 

A current example is a new manual on first-aid needed 
by the Surgeon General’s Office for the Medical Corps. 


@verworKep pressrooms 
are one of the many annoyances contended with in the 
busy book manufacturing plant today, and methods of 
getting more impressions per day, without sacrificing 
too much to accuracy, are doubtless welcome. Recently, 
the American Pressman printed the suggestions of a 
contributor on how the pressroom could be stepped up, 
especially where there are many runs from type. His 
method for quick changes of such book forms is reprinted 
herewith, together with some pertinent comment on one 
or two points by Ralph Box, superintendent, Country 
Life Press, Garden City, L. I., and James Ebbits, 
pressman with American Book-Stratford Press, N.Y.C., 
given in brackets following the points criticized. Per- 
haps the system may work in your plant, perhaps not, 
because of a different set-up, but here it is for what it’s 
worth: 


I wave worked in several shops where book-Work was printed 
from machine-set type and the requirements were to have 
every letter printing, otherwise get the job out as quickly as 
possible. It was not what we frequently hear termed a mad- 
house, nor did anyone ever question the individual’s produc- 
tion so long as a reasonable average was maintained. For 
example, we were able to make a complete change, that is, 
from the finish of one job to the start of the next in from 12 
to 15 minutes. However, if a press was down two hours and 
this was charged up as makeready, no one ever questioned it. 

I have observed most pressmen coming from the high-class 
pressrooms having difficulty adjusting themselves to this kind 
of work. Many men do find it necessary to work in such 
houses and as stated, it seems to take some of them a long 
time to know what to do and how to do it. Of curse, there 
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An old manual on splints and bandages existed, but ex. 
perience in this war has developed many new techniques 
in lifesaving that were not covered in the old publicg- 
tion. AGO editorial and publishing experts cooperated 
with the Surgeon General’s Office in working up the new 
project. An artist went to Walter Reed General Hospj- 
tal and drew hundreds of sketches, while doctors and 
soldiers went through demonstrations of how to treat 
various injuries. From these were edited the illustra- 
tions for the book, which shows the soldier in easily 
understandable terms what to do from simple first-aid 
in the field up to the point where doctors take over, 

An example of a need for a brand new training 
manual arose when combined operations necessitated 
training soldiers how to be sailors. The Transportation 
Corps has drafted a new manual on handling of small 
boats and harbor craft which represents a new addition 
to the Army’s working library. 

In addition to manuals, the Publication Branch sup- 
plies, upon proven need, large graphic portfolios for 
training officer candidates or enlisted men in such sub- 
jects as marksmanship or map reading. With the aid 
of trained specialists in editing and production, and 
liaison officers to coordinate the needs of the various 
services, every effort is made to assure adequate supplies 
of all needed publications with the efficient use of ma- 
terials and labor. 

(As you see, the Colonel has a few things on his 
mind—Eb. ) 


@Duick-change on book forms 


is no secret and very little skill involved. It is mainly a 
matter of system and knowing how to get the desired results 
in the minimum of time and with the least amount of work. 

One of these pressrooms had six presses over 50” and the 
sheet sizes run on these presses were usually 38x50” or slightly 
larger. This meant forms in two sections, and from the sheet 
size the reader can visualize the size of the forms and the 
number of pages. The procedure and details involved were 
as follows: 

1. The packing was soft enough to permit a little extra 
squeeze and usually included about four or five sheets of book 
paper. The drawsheet was used for form after form, and 
after one side was pretty well marked up it was turned over 
and the other side was used. [This is not the best practice if 
high quality work is wanted, as the packing is likely to have 
been pounded down so hard as not to give much squeez 
when the reverse side is used, and more time may have to be 
spent spotting up low type.] 

2. Before the preceding run was finished the new forms were 
brought to the press. 

3. Where cross feeders were employed, the stock for the 
following run was stacked in the feeder; that is, the feeder 
was never let run empty. 

4. When the run was finished the pressman and helper re 
moved the old form and lifted on the new form. They worked 
together until this new form was planed and locked on the 
press. 

5. Then, with the pressman on one side and helper on the 
other, the guides were changed (feeder was never lifted) and 
a sheet was pulled and folded for reader O. K. [If you read 
a 64p. form before it goes to press and type falls out, then 
you have the whole job to do over again. If you read it 
afterward—the proper way, but with only 15 minutes in which 
to do it—the reader would have time only to check top and 
bottom lines. That’s supposing you could find a reader who 
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was not busy at the moment. And suppose more than one 
ress is down, waiting for him to O. K. sheets?] 

6. While the sheet was being checked for O. K. the front 
and side guide margins were checked and corrected. 

7. A white sheet was then pulled and examined by the 
oressman. Usually the type was in such condition that no 
extremely high areas punched, and the few low areas that 
were a trifle weak were spotted up with a tissue on top of 
the drawsheet. 

8. While the pressman was attending to these low spots the 
helper was removing the stock from the delivery and dis- 
posing of the old form. 

9. If any change of the fountain was necessary this was 


then made. Usually the same ink was used on all forms. Very 
often little or no change of the fountain setting was necessary 
because the type pages were frequently the same size and in 
the same position on the press. 


10. Usually by the time the pressman had this work done 
the O. K. was back and the run was started. Unless there was 
something radically wrong with the form, or corrections had to 





be made, the press was usually down from 12 to 15 mmmutes. 

This type of change was used for all runs of plain type 
matter of 30,000 or less. On runs of 30,000 to 60,000 one 
leveler sheet was hung in the packing which usually required 
from 15 to 30 minutes longer. Runs longer than this were 
given a careful makeready. Thus satisfactory quality was 
produced and forms did not wear to the extent that type had 
to be re-set except when the runs were long. [In book work 
runs of this length are not usually made from type but from 
plates or stereos.] 

As stated, it is just a matter of a little system and knowing 
what is required to produce the results wanted. 

I may be wrong but I have often wondered if those men 
who had trouble with such work simply did not like the idea 
of starting any job without a rather thorough and complete 
makeready. However, if satisfactory results can be obtained 
in 15 minutes, then it is not likely that two or three hours 
would be justified. 

I pass these comments along with the hope that some men 
starting on this kind of work might be benefited—M. P. 


Fools: keep ‘em rolling! 


Ass important as THE CARE 
of bookbinding machinery is the maintenance and pres- 
ervation of bookbinders’ hand tools, whether owned by 
the extra binder or by the job binder. Most such tools, 
being expensive and manufactured from brass or steel, 
are virtually impossible to replace without a priority, 
and you must turn in an old one to get a new one. 

If for that reason alone, it’s well worth a few minutes’ 
maintenance spread out over the day to keep them in 
good condition—clean, sharp, and undamaged. An 
ounce of prevention of this sort will save the binder 
considerable money and annoyance and enable’ him to 
keep his tools for a lifetime. 

Simple cleaning will prevent much trouble. The wise 
bookbinder doesn’t put off the task of cleaning the 
sprigs, rolls, centers, dots, etc., he has just used in em- 
bellishing a cover. Don’t let the work of art you've 
just completed deter you from proceeding right away 
to clean those rolls and ready them for the next job. 
Don’t let bits of carbon from the pattern or the leather 
remain on them—they’ll be just so much harder to get 
them off later, when a ticklish job is waiting. 

Perhaps the best—certainly the simplest—method of 
cleaning is to rub the tools up on the rough side of a 
piece of leather or, as some binders prefer, on a strip 
of leather belting which has been well greased or rubbed 
with beeswax. The leather can be glued to a block of 
wood and made a permanent fixture at the bench, or to a 
piece of cardboard which can be kept close at hand to 
the work yet available if someone else needs it. Rub 
the tools briskly on the leather until they shine, taking 


care to see that the original cutting edge or design is 
not altered, 


nix on sandpaper 


NEVER CLEAN Toots with sandpaper or a file—unless 
you want to turn them over to the kids collecting scrap 
down the block. Small tools such as sprigs can be 
soaked in benzine and the dirt brushed out with an old 
toothbrush. 
Abrasive methods of cleaning and sharpening destroy 
the orginal fine edge given these tools in their manu- 
facture. This is particularly true of gouges, which, in 
order to be efficient, must retain their rounded shape so 
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that the leather can be cut on the round, without dig- 
ging out big chunks at either end of the tool or in the 
middle. Sanding, filing, or stone sharpening is likely to 
destroy the round besides adding a wire edge to the im- 
plement which ruins it for future work. 

If by some mischance a tool should be dropped or 
damaged in some way, thereby inflicting a nick or 
scratch on its cutting surface, don’t attempt to repair it 
yourself. Send it to the manufacturer for regrinding, 
or for replacement if it is too badly injured. 


store them carefully 


THERE Is LITTLE Excuse for such a casualty if the tools 
are properly stored and handled. The careful workman 
will never drop a tool on the bench as he finishes using 
it, or bang it against any part of the stove while heating 
it. When not in use, rolls should be placed in racks and 
suspended far enough apart to prevent their touching 
each other. Other, shorter tools should either be stood 
up in racks or placed on shelves, also avoiding close 
contact. Nicks seem contagious. 

They’re a clanny lot, these tools, so keep the various 
types separate—some binders keep each style in its 
separate box. Brass dies should be laid on shelves with 
soft paper or cotton between them—they’re too expen- 
sive to risk storing haphazardly on the bench until 
wanted. For easy-running rolls and satisfactory pal- 
lets, lubricate with a graphite oil. 

A word about over-heating is appropriate here. It’s 
all right for you to go off to answer the phone and get 
into a heated discussion over the chances of the Giants 
in the next series, or what the Japanazis will do next, 
but if you value your tools you won’t leave them in the 
fire while you’re gone. Not unless you want to lose (1) 
some of the only set of tools you will probably ever 
buy, (2) the skin off your palm, and (3) your temper. 

Since a complete set of bookbinders’ paring knives, 
corners, sprigs, centers, miters, dots, etc., represents a 
pretty expensive investment, it’s like paying yourself 
back money when by careful cleaning and fatherly care, 
you nurse them into a ripe old age, far beyond the ex- . 
pectations of the forecasters of depreciation allowances. 
Remember, there are no yearly models in bookbinders’ 
tools! 
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BBuy coal now—shortage in sight! 


Frigid days may be in store for the plant which doesn’t 
follow these tips on storage and use of its coal pile 


by Thomas Herdman 


Tue sortace or Gasoxine 
for pleasure driving reflects a much more serious short- 
age to the owner of a bindery or book manufacturing 
plant who provides his own heat. This and the increas- 
ing tempo of Allied attack betoken a perhaps even 
greater shortage of heating oils this winter, nor can the 
delays incident upon the coal strikes and the shortage of 
transportation leave any doubt that the unprepared may 
suffer a bitter winter. Last winter many an oil-heated 
plant reverted to coal, which was available in quantities 
and with little difficulty in delivery. In the months to 
come, however, that situation may not hold true, and 
it’s a wise binder that knows when to lay in the black 
diamonds—and how much, where and when to store. 
Unfortunately the makers of canned heat haven’t found 
a way to can blistering summer days like so many 
tomatoes. 

Another valuable advantage of early purchase of coal 
in quantities is the saving in price and the easy payment 
terms usually available. An immediate study of storage 
facilities with an eye to early ordering is a “must” for 
today now that a sharp coal shortage is foreseen. 


where to dump it 


“Just DUMP IT any vacant place in the yard,” is, more 
often than not, the very casual instruction the coal de- 
livery man receives when the fuel bins inside the bind- 
ery or book manufacturing plant are already filled to 
capacity. The wise operator staggers his wartime coal 
purchases to be sure of adequate reserves for the winter 
months ahead. 

Open air storage of coal should not be a happy-go- 
lucky procedure. There are definite rules to be observed. 
These rules are the direct outcome of British wartime 
fuel conservation experience and research and will en- 
able one to burn less coal and get more heat. 

The first and foremost consideration is that no coal stor- 
age pile should exceed 200 tons. A lesser amount on any 
one pile is safer. Neither should the aforesaid pile rise 
higher than 10 feet from the ground. Eight feet maxi- 
mum is even safer. The reason for these considerations 
is that coal must have scope to breathe. Coal deteriorates 
faster when stifled for air, and spontaneous combustion 
is a strong possibility when the storage tonnage is in 
excess of 200, or the storage pile towers above 10 feet. 
Rarely does spontaneous combustion occur when these 
safety limitations are observed. 


give it air 


THE IDEAL LocaTION is a piece of cleared ground, free 
from rubbish or weeds, and not mostly shut in by build- 
ings or other walled or fenced enclosures, all of which 
retard ventilation. The best ground surfaces, in the 
order named, are stone, cold ashes (well-rolled), hard 
clay, chalk, peat (if first packed with coal ashes or 
ballast to a depth of several inches). 

On the other hand, the worst possible depository is 
that near a source of artificial heating—a boiler house 
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wall, or some steam pipes, or any covered carrier of a 
warm fluid—organic waste, for instance. 

Each kind of coal should be stored in a separate stack, 
as climatic reactions vary with the size of coal. Gener- 
ally speaking, smaller coals disintegrate more than 
larger coals. Since coal is purchased in a size suitable 
for a specific industrial or commercial use, any change 
in that size as the aftermath of outside storage will re- 
duce heating efficiency. 

Anthracite (hard and dull) is safer to store in much 
larger quantities than Bituminous (soft and shiny), 
The British Fuel Efficiency Board lists their deteriora- 
tion ratio, from highest to lowest, in this order: Lignitie, 
sub-bituminous, bituminous, semi-bituminous, anthracitic, 
anthracite. 

A noticeable change is that a bright coal such as 
bituminous turns dull or “rusty.” The fuel is, however, 
just as good as before it was stored, although the 
changed condition is favorable to disintegration. The 
softer and larger the coal, the easier for climatic ex- 
posure to break it into smaller pieces. The harder and 
larger the coal, the slower it deteriorates. 

While coal never crumbles to dust, it tends to become 
brittle from outside storage. Each handling produces in- 
creased breakage. A sound rule to follow is to never 
disturb a storage pile unless you actually intend using 
the coal for immediate fuel needs. 

Digging into the coal reserve pile during the first 
three months is inadvisable except in an emergency. To 
leave it untouched for from six to nine months is better. 
Deterioration is more extensive during the first few 
months of outdoor storage. It then slows down con- 
siderably. 

The advantage of starting a coal storage pile during 
the summer and early fall months is that disintegration 
is lower than in winter, when severe weather arrives. 


take it as it comes 


INSTEAD OF DRAWING UPON the stored pile for immediate 
fuel needs, use the supply of coal just delivered. One 
advantage is that labor is saved in not having to handle 
the solid fuel twice. The other advantage of this plan 
is that this new coal, because it is to be consumed right 
away, avoids the high deterioration period of outside 
storage. 

Normal losses from stored coal average between one- 
half percent and one percent yearly. 

How much coal can be stored if the amount of vacant 
ground is limited? A ton requires about 40 cubic feet. 
If kept to the 10 ft. height maximum, 10 tons require 
a base 8 ft. square. 

To guard against a fire occurring by spontaneous com 
bustion, the coal storage location should be one where 
there is access to an adequate supply of water. It takes 
more than a fine spray from a hose to douse such a fire. 
Not only is lots of water needed, but it is also essential 
to attack the seat of the fire by holing, trenching and 
cutting. Another tactic is to spread the pile so that the 
hot coal gets a chance to cool itself. 
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50 YEARS OF PAPER So many 
fine things have come out of Strathmore, 
that the 50th anniversary number of 
The Strathmorean, house organ of the 
Strathmore Paper Co., at West Spring- 
field and Woronoco, Mass., is technically 
no surprise, except that it is in book, 
rather than newspaper format. Besides 
the effective way in which it celebrates 
the company’s 50th anniversary, it has 
one other peculiar claim to significance 
in the field of bookvertising productions. 
It is the fact that although it was 
originally planned to be produced in 
1942, the actual anniversary year, the 
influx of war printing in the plant which 
produced it, forced the delay of its de- 
but until this spring. 

The book is a veritable Croesus of 
photographs, which are led off with a 
handsome double page bleed spread of 


the company’s two big mills. The reader 
is first given an intimate glimpse of the 
career of Strathmore’s distinguished 


president, Horace A. Moses, the founder, 
who celebrated his 8lst birthday this 
past spring. Scores of additional pho- 
tographs trace the growth of the mills, 
their renascence after the disastrous 
hirricane of 1938, the various activities 
of their employees, and the more than 
85 employees in the armed forces, besides 
many correlated subjects, augmented by 
an analytical and historical text. 

“Tue STRATHMOREAN” (110pp., 814° 
xll”): printer, Edward Stern & Co., 
Phila.; binder, Russell-Rutter Co., N.Y. 
C.; stock, Strathmore All-Rag book; 
cover, Strathmore blue Beau Brilliant 
over boards; stamping, genuine gold leaf; 
type, Linotype Scotch No. 2. 


MONUMENTAL  Here’s a keepsake 
book based upon the use of a represen- 
tation of the allegorical figure of the 
Statue of Liberty by the famous New 
York Trust Co. as its trademark or 
symbol. The company has the utmost 
right to do so, for one of its founders 
served on the original committee charged 
with the erection of the monument—the 
gift of the French people—in N. Y. 
harbor in 1886. Also, when the Liberty 
National Bank was merged with the 
trust company in 1921, one of Bar- 
tholdi’s original models was acquired. 
From periodicals and newspapers cur- 
rent at the time of the construction and 
dedication of the monument, the author 
compiled a complete account of the 
statue, factual yet flavored with the 
spirit of the gift. So far. as is known, 
it is the only complete history of the 
creation, inspiration, and erection of the 
great firure which has lighted the path 
to a new world for so many victims of 
oppression. The book project was super- 
vised by Dudley J. Parsons of the trust 
company, which distributed 20,000 copies 
of the volume to stockholders, customers, 
and libraries, from whom it has received 
an enthusiastic barrage of comment. 
“Starve orp Liserty ENLIGHTENING 


tue Wort” (40pp., 6x9”): printer, 
William E. Ru ge’s Sons, N.Y.C.; 
binder, Russell-Rutter Co, N.Y.C.; 


ttock, Strathmore book; cover, Strath- 
more Rhododendron over boards; stamp- 
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ing, genuine gold leaf; type, Linotype 
Garamond. 


SURPRISE! Problem: how to write, 
design, set, and print a book about the 
owner of a fine printing plant in his 
very plant without his knowing about it. 
That is an accomplished fact and in no 
less a scientifically run plant than the 
Waverly Press, Baltimore, the plant of 
plants in which one would think the 
“boss” would know everything that’s 
going on. 

Indubitably, Edward Boteler Passano 
—both title and subject of the book— 
had he known, would have stormed that 
producing a book as a testimonial to him 
was a lot of nonsense. Hence the 
secrecy and the way he was taken aback 
when the book was presented to him 
last Christmas. Its purpose was to honor 
Passano, first, on his 70th birthday, and 
second, for his sacrifice of anticipated 
retirement a year ago to continue the 
job of running the Press and_ the 
Williams & Wilkins Co., while his son 
and successor-elect, William served his 
country in the WPB. The charming tes- 
timonial volume was limited to 250 
copies for personal friends of Mr. 
Passano, and members of the two firms. 

“Epwarp Borerer Passano” (68pp., 
612"x9"): designer, G. W. Kirschen- 
hofer; printer, Waverly Press; binder, 
Moore & Co., Inc., Baltimore; stock, 
Strathmore Pastelle; cover, Hurlbut 


Shadowmould Tulip paper sides, Inter- 























laken maroon buckram spine; stamping, 
genuine gold; type, Mono. Caslon 337. 


BLANKBOOKS & GUNS Almost 
side by side, blankbooks and gun parts 
are rolling from the production lines in 
the Holyoke, Mass., plant of the Na- 
tional Blank Book Co. The latter will 
knock off the foe, and the former will 
be used to keep score, National’s work- 
ers like to think. And scores of National 
employees are now serving Uncle Sam 
direct, using the Browning automatic 
rifles, parts of which are made in the 
plant. 

This is but one of the interesting 
points about National’s anniversary 
bookvertisement, “Through One Hundred 
Years,” which made its appearance just 
this past month in the offices of thou- 
sands of dealers in stationery supplies 
and other users of National’s blankbooks, 
loose leaf books, etc. The book, replete 
with hundreds of illustrations of eras 
and events in the company’s history, 
early records, scenes from its plant and 
branch offices, relates a fascinating story 
of the growth of one of the largest 
manufacturers in the loose leaf and 
blankbook business today. 

“THroucH One Hunprep YEARS” 
(92pp., 12”x9”): printer, Livermore & 
Knight Co., Providence, R. I.; binder, 
National Blank Book; stock, Worthy 
antique; cover, Marvellum leatherette, 
blue-green; stamping, genuine gold leaf; 
type, Linotype Garamond. 





Criterion 


BV tributes to a man, to liberty, and to a long business life 
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The names Zapon-Keratol themselves 
and all the other individual trade- 
marked names under their banner 
are jealously guarded symbols of 
protected quality. These names are 
pledges of the skill, research and 
“know-how” of our technicians and 


workers, and of the integrity of the 
maker. 


To the bookbinder, the handbag 


manufacturer, 


the shoe manufac- 
turer, the designer and decorator, to 
manufacturers and services of many 
kinds, these trade-marks are assur- 


These are Zapon-Keratol registered 


ance of the highest quality products 
in their respective fields. It is in their 
interest, therefore, to insist on being 
certain that materials bearing the 
name of Zapon and its associated 
trade-marks are unmistakably of our 
manufacture. True most of these 
products are now used for war pro- 
duction but they are not forgotten. 


We on our part, in addition to main- 
taining our own high manufacturing 
standards, are also eternally vigilant 


to prevent any improper use of these 
valuable marks. 


trade-marks: Zapon, Keratol, Zakaf, 


Revolite, Booktex, Zaflex, Patenel, Duratex, Izarine, Keracloth, Muleskin, 
Zantilope, Bannertex, Texene, Celloray, Kafenel, Zavenol, Keratine, Rayette. 


ZAPON-RERATOL DIVISION 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
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GIRDLE BOOK Une 15th - century 
binding style if in use today would give 
binders quite a headache should the 
bookcloth shortage persist. Many books 
of that era were bound into pouches of 
soft leather sewn to the covers, and 
usually extending 4 to 5 inches all 
around. When closed and folded over 
the book these pouches served as pro- 
tection against the weather. They also 
served as a method of carrying the 
book. 

“The “girdle books”—as they were 
called—-such as the 1454 German breviary 
of Kastl monastery shown here, were 
thus named because the outside skin, 
extending some 11 inches, was gathered 
into knob of braided leather which 
be carried in one hand or attached 
to your girdle. The New York Public 
Library Bulletin not long ago gave a 
detailed description of this typical 
volume 

The breviary manuscript is written on 
457 leaves of paper, in signatures of 10, 
12, and 14 leaves each. The size of the 
page is 3” x 4” and writing space aver- 
ages 174” x 234”. The sections of the 
manuscript are sewn on two _ heavy 
double cords, these forming hubs when 
covered with the soft, light-brown doe- 
skin, used to cover the wooden boards 
into which the cords are laced. Over this 
skin is fastened a second doeskin, light- 
green in color. This skin is folded in at 
the sides of the book and glued to the 
inside covers; it is not cut off at top 
and bottom but extends in each direc- 
tion. The upper part, about 2” long, 
serves as protection against dust. The 
lower part, 11”, is gathered into a knob, 
for carrying purposes, from which the 


could 


Try this on—just for size! 
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name develops. Round brass knuckles, 
or buttons, were applied to the sides of 
the binding, one for each corner and 
one for the center. The binding is held 
together by two delicately wrought metal 
clasps on strips of leather. 

Though quite common in the Middle 
Ages, only 13 such books are now in 
existence. Who knows but their disap- 
pearance may have been due to over- 
zealous binders in search of additional 
book leathers! Many an old ms. was 
cut up for linings in those days. Just 
how, we are tempted to ask, would the 
modern girdle wearer hang such a book? 
On the zipper tab, perhaps? Never—the 
book weighs too much! 


DR. MELLER? It’s true that Aaron 
Harry Metter may have had some 
doubts in his mind when he gave up 
medical school to enter his father’s busi- 
ness, L. Meller & Sons. But a few 
months of work soon dispelled them as 
he became acquainted with the fascina- 
tion of the printer’s and binder’s trades. 
That was some twelve years ago, and 
Harry’s enthusiasm has never waned. 
“Just give me some paper, a ruler and 
a problem in making a form,” he said in 
his office at the Meller plant, 480 Canal 
Street, N.Y.C., “and I’m happy. It is, 
essentially, creative work and _ every 
binder and printer is an artist at heart.” 

For the first three years in the busi- 
ness Harry was a representative in the 
field. He was, in a way, a traveling 
magnet for ideas, as the lessons he 
learned from other binders soon found 
their way to the Meller plant. As a 
result, the scope of the plant’s work 
grew and L. Meller & Sons can now 
render infinitely more service and be of 
considerably greater use to printers. 

Up to the war the main emphasis was 
upon commercial and pamphlet work. At 
present all work is war work. The com- 
pany manufactures various carbon and 
jacket forms and snap-outs for various 
war agencies. For example—{sorry, mili- 
tary secrets !] 

What will happen when the war ends? 
Harry believes that though there will be 
a let-down in quantity of work, the asso- 
ciations now made will continue after 
the war. Therein lies a lesson for others 
in the field. 

A company, Harry claims, is not an 
overnight proposition—it intends to stay 
in business for many years. If it hopes 
to last that long it must take the longer 
view. Reputation and trust should 
never be sacrificed for the sake of a 
momentary profit. He has often turned 
down a low bid from suppliers, knowing 


‘the asking.’ 


they could not make a profit on the deal. 
Foolish? Not at all—simply good busi- 
ness. “In the future,’ he contends, “the 
man whom you refused to take ad- 
vantage of will give you his trust and 
respect. Services and values above those 
that others would get will be yours for 
* A close, personal relation- 
ship with customers—that’s Harry’s way. 
A glance at this thriving plant is proof 
enough that it works. 

At home with his wife and 2-year-old 
daughter, Harry’s main hobby is the 
violin. He has played in a number of 
string quartets and small symphonic 
orchestras. With the manpower short- 
age, however, little time remains for per- 
sonal pleasures. Brother George has 
been in the army for two years, and 
hopes to return to the plant when it’s 
all over over there. So, the second 
brother, Sol, is foreman and _ superin- 
tendent of the plant. 

“Pop” Leon Meller, with 28 years of 
work in his own business behind him, 
has good reason to be proud. 


HERE AND THERE Bulky, cumber- 
some reference books may be things of 
the past in the modern library, if the use 
of microphotography continues to grow. 
Photographed and reduced, a book the 
size of “Gone With the Wind” may be 
as large (or small) as the size of a 5c 
spool of thread. Special microcopy film, 
developed by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., is placed upon a reading machine 
which screens the films quickly and 
clearly records fine detail accurately and 
legibly. 

Having won her commission in the 
WACS has posed a new problem to 3rd 
Officer KATHERINE Bravspies, former pri- 
vate secretary to Berr and ArrHur 
Wotrr of the H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co., 
N.Y.C. As an officer she now has to ex- 
change salutes with not only her sister 
officers but all other members of the 
Corps, thereby being threatened with a 
lame arm. But her N. Y. experience in 
first aid will probably relieve that, since 
it has already proved valuable in her 
work of planning and supervising all 
first aid activities at Ft. Devens, Mass. 

Speaking of WACS (and who doesn’t?), 
Herculean tan, or just plain old G. I. 
khaki was used for the end papers of 
“Yes Ma’am! The Personal Papers of a 
WAAC Private,” recently published by 
Lippincott. It is rumored that it matches 
the WAC’s panties, but we'll have to 
leave it at that. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD 
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T took time to get used to the shift lever under 
the steering wheel — and it will take time to 
get used to the myriad of innovations that 
post-war cars are sure to have. But once you 

get accustomed to them, you will never go back to 

their predecessors. When it comes to color stamping, 
you can draw the same comparison between modern 

Swift Dri-Hue and ink methods. You don’t have all 

the muss and fuss of blind stamping, inking, and 

then re-inking. Dri-Hue is color roll leaf and requires 
only one impression. For this time-saving* feature 
alone Dri-Hue is well worth specifying. But when 
you consider also its many other virtues you will 
readily understand why Dri-Hue is called the modern 
method of color application. For example, Dri-Hue’s 

22 striking colors have been carefully developed and 
tested for use with the limited war-emergency selec- 
tion of binding cloths. There’s no guesswork either. 
Dri-Hue colors on the finished job are exactly the 
same as the samples. Yet for all of these important 
advantages Dri-Hue costs no more than two im- 
pressions of ink on the average job. Why not send 
us a trial order and get acquainted with this time- 
saving method of better color stamping. 


M. SWIFT E SONS, INC. 


Makers of the Famous Glitter Gold 
10 Love Lane, Hartford (1), Conn. 
15 Park Row, New York (7) 
110 So. Dearborn, Chicago (3) 
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Only One Impression 
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22 Special Colors 
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*In actual use Swift 
Dri-Hue has effected 
savings in time up fo 

at a cost compar: 
able with ordinary ink 
stamping. 
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He POSSESSES A Witt ROGERS TYPE OF PERSONALITY, WHICH 
comes natural since he was born on the free range in a sod 
dugout in 5S. Dakota, 62 miles from the end of a railroad. He 
started punching cattle while still in diapers, and his first trip 
East was to Chicago, whither, as a cowboy, he escorted as fine 
a bunch of steers as ever graced the Union Stock Yards. 
From Chicago he gravitated to N.Y.C. which has been his 
business habitat ever since. 

In his role as export manager for more than 70 U. S. manu- 
facturers of graphic arts and paper converting machinery and 


supplies, he has built up a reputation which has encircled the 
globe. 

Who is he? 

Answer: G. H. Grese, 24 State St., N.Y.C. 

“So far as I know, I’m the only one of my profession in 
the world,” Grebe told us. “Briefly, manufacturers appoint 
me their export manager; thereafter I handle all details; cor- 
respondence, allocation of dealer territory, credit, customs and 
shipping. My record to date seems to prove that everybody 


is satisfied.” 

Grebe’s office is appropriately located in the Battery Park 
Bldg., situated at the tip end of Manhattan in the heart of 
N.Y.C’s maritime district. The lobby bulletin board bristles 
with the names of firms associated with foreign shipping and 
trade. The U. S. Customs House is directly in view of his 5th 
floor windows. His office door bears the single laconic desig- 
nation: G. H. Grebe, Exrorr MANAGER. 

“Right now things are naturally slow, due to ol’ debbil war,” 
Grebe said, “but I look for a lot of activity after the thing 
is over.” Before the conflict he had, and still has, close and 
intimate contacts with key graphic arts machinery and supply 
dealers and their branches all over the world. 

How did he get into the graphic arts machinery and supply 
export business? Briefly, he started his export career with the 
American Trading Co., N.Y.C., for whom he functioned as 
foreign sales agent for 40 manufacturers of graphic arts 
equipment. Previously he had travelled for the Fuchs & Lang 
Mfg. Co., the ink-makers. Before starting his own business, 
Grebe spent 6 years (1930-36) as export manager for Ameri- 
can Type Founders. During World War I he was in the 
Quartermaster Corps with a captain’s rating. 

Without any touch of spread-eagleism, Grebe says he will 
back “U. S. printing, book manufacturing, and bookbinding 
machinery against that of any other country, including the 


Scandinavian and Teutonic. The only deterrent to larger sales 
in the past has been the higher price factor.” He conducts 
practically 100% of his voluminous correspondence in English 
and all his lists are printed in that language. 


“No matter the country, you can count on most everybody 
important in the graphic arts supply field reading or writing 









































































“God Bless America and her Allies” 
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or at least understanding English enough to transact business,” 
he commented. “If they don’t, then they are certain to know 
someone who does.” 

Grebe owns a farm in Wykoff, N. J., and commutes to 
N.Y.C. each day. 

te pees 

National Starch Products Inc.’s executive offices and re- 
search laboratories which for the past 18 years have been 
located in the company’s own 6-story building at 820 Green- 
wich St., N.Y.C., will move “uptown” to new and more 
spacious quarters about November 15, according to an an- 
nouncement made by officials of the company. 

The new headquarters, which will occupy the entire 9th and 
10th floors of a modern steel-and-concrete 23-story building at 
270 Madison Ave., corner of 39th St., contain approximately 
24,000 square feet of floor space. The leasing transaction is 
said to have been the largest in the Grand Central district 
since the turn of the year. 

Increasing demands of war 
industries, together with a 
steady expansion of National’s 
business during the past dec- 
ade, are said to have been re- 
sponsible for the company’s 
having outgrown its present 
quarters. An estimated 90% 
of its current production is for 
lend-lease, military, and essen- 
tial civilian requirements. 

Originally, National occu- 
pied but one floor of the 
Greenwich St. building, but 
gradual expansion spread its 
offices and laboratories over the 
entire 6 floors. An active re- 
search program placed a fur- 
ther strain on its facilities, and 
emphasized the advantages of 
a move to larger and more 
centrally located quarters. 

Shipments to eastern custo- 
mers will continue to be made 
from National’s Plant No. 1 at Dunellen, N. J. Others of the 
company’s domestic plants are located at Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Indianapolis. 





National’s new HQ 


The electric motor situation being what it is today, the 
appeal of Kimble Electric, division of Miehle Printing Press 
& Mfg. Co., 2011 W. Hastings St., Chicago, for owners of idle 
motors to release them to the Used Motor Unit, WPB, for 
distribution to war plants sorely in need of motors, is very 
timely. For those in need of a motor, Kimble suggests writing 
their office, citing the make of machine to be driven, etc., and 
Kimble will assist in locating the proper motor. 


— we 
Harris-Seybold-Potter’s midyear calendar, pictured herewith 
and distributed only recently, again features T. M. Cleland’s 
striking interpretations of the “God Bless America” theme—- 
broadened to include the United Nations. His painting was 
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TAUBER-TWIST a — TAUBER “DOUBLE L” 


Volume IV, No. 27 OCTOBER ®¢ 1943 


PLASTICS ON PARADE 


March confidently toward tomorrow with TAUBER-TUBE Plastic Mechanical Binding Devices, You 


can help speed the Victory now by using effective substitutes for critical materials. Prepare for the 
post-war boom in plastic bindings. 


Join the Plastics Parade with TAUBER-TWIST, the new twist for better bookbindings; regular and 


loose-leaf TAUBER-TUBES; MULTI-RINGS; ROYAL BINDING RINGS; S-RINGS; RING-BAR 
LOOSE-LEAF BINDERS. 


~~ 


Free license basis © Dies furnished © Correspondence and consultations invited 


= TAUBER-TUBE BINDING [CX 


$-RING “‘Tomorrow’s Binding Today” LOOSE LEAF BINDER 
200 Hudson Street WOrth 4-5621-2-3-4-5 New York City 


ST MUL MMU MU TL LOL CCC a 


Ain Explanation... 


Do you wonder why ALL-PURPOSE salesmen visit you so 
seldom these days? We assure you that it’s not because of 
lack of interest. 


BUT our most important job RIGHT NOW is the produc- 
tion of vital parts for airplanes, guns and ships. 


HOWEVER, we are continuing the manufacture of Quality 
Sized Materials for our regular trade, to the best of our 
ability. 


When Peace comes, we look forward to resuming friendly 
greetings. 


ALL-PURPOSE GOLD CORP. 


320 Bridge St., Brooklyn I, N. Y. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


AAMHLAAONLENUATODONESATOAASTUSAAPUPNNNNUUU ANG AAUAO UU AENOOUOUU LANA AAOONEDATA UU NAGAA UO NAUAUUUSNOTLUUANOAEHOOUSCORRSAOUUDENRG LLU GU DST PS UM OUSUAL OOO UPSET SETAAOU DENGAN TMM Lm mm 


ygoyovvevnnnneguoevarnnguuoasnnsnooveaunannnnnnsuuavnennanvvvasnnnngneusennnnnnnvouasannnnnnuuvesaaneeeruastenennneovuataeggasenocatnncngnyvucsatcnnvavsntaeoyvouesanenenvuvcavsnesacovocouseaoceevscssaspenaseranunouoesnnagneneuaeucecnr Ua taNeneeE HALA 
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lithographed in four colors for the calendar by Rogers-Kellogg- 
Stillson, N.Y.C. lithographers. 


& & 


As usual, there’s plenty of activity at Tauber-Tube Binding, 
200 iludson St., N.Y.C. Lioyp Foster, sales promotion mana- 
ger, reports @ brisk demand for the Tauber-Tube line of 
plastic mechanical bindings. (Incidentally, Lew Nachod, whom 
Foster succeeded, is now at Camp Edwards, Mass.) 

Tauber-Twist, the coil member of the Tauber-Tube family, 
is very popular these days for “spot binding,” in addition to 


then. Besides, Jean celebrated her 21st birthday during the 
course. “Pat” reports she’ll be assigned to duty somewhere as 
a Navy storekeeper, responsible for keeping. close track of 
naval supplies and equipment. Her early training in account- 
ing and organization will help a lot. 

While waiting, “Pat” got the good news that there'll be big 
rejoicing shortly at the Rosback plant, for it was just 
awarded a Navy “E” pennant, as a reward for its excellence 
in producing weapons of war. 


we eo 


— its reguiar full length use, according to Foster. Spot binding agp gene denige ni a = is ee ee 
943 is economical because only parts of the coil are used for bind- °V©F “© a0CHiion to Ks Army-Navy et ee 
Sa ing the book, and this results in a great saving of material. star in recognition of 6 months’ continuous high production 
‘ The actual production of a Tauber-Twist coil is quite an in- of war materials. 
( teresting trick in itself. When it is supplied in the unspaced oe Do 
4 style, an important feature is to get the proper elasticity be- : P : 
cies this eakiee easy insertion of a coil and allows it to Certified Products Co., 445 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, an- 
- conform to whatever number of holes there are in the book. nounces a complete line of bookbinding flexible glues, known 
h Another patented feature permits sealing the ends of the as “Certiflex, which have been perfected in er tien oR 
e coils, thus effectively locking them in the books. If this isn’t 7° of the largest binderies in the country, according to the 
lear, ask Mr. Foster—the mechanical binding man t th manufacturer. 
i sate ata 6 — ’ The line includes glues for hand work, lining-up and back- 
: Other bindings popular in the trade are the regular and ing (both hand and machine work), perfect Samu cate: 
R loose-leaf Tauber-Tubes, Multi-Rings, Roya) Binding Rings, making, and padding. ates : 
S-Rings, and Ring-Bar Loose-Leaf Binders. Including the The full line of bookbinding pastes is also manufactured by 
Twist, all are available on a free license basis. Dies are also the company, which adds that it has developed a new syn- 
furnished. thetic latex “which is said to be the nearest to real latex on 
the market.” 
Ley poet 
wo mo 
If some Rosback dealers and users have missed seeing J. C. Srewart W. Kwasz, in charge of sales of gummed sealing 
(“Par”) Parrerson of the \F.P. Rosback Co., Benton Harbor, tapes for Mid-States Guwmmed Paper Co., has been commis- 
Mich., the past couple of weeks, it’s because he’s been waiting sioned as a Lieutenant (J.G.) in the U. S. Navy. Knabe has 
impatiently about N.Y.C. Purpose? To see his daughter Jean been with Mid-States for 14 years. In May 1943 he was 
IDER Carolyn, who has just completed her “boot training” in the admitted to the Illinois Bar, having studied law for several 
WAVES at Hunter College. When she finished, dad and years. 
City daughter enjoyed a big blowout for they had not even been At present, Lt. Knabe tells us, he will be stationed at 
able to converse except for a desultory phone call now and Quonset Point, Rhode Island. 
= 








Two Astor Place, New York, 3, N. Y. 


National Distribution 
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Mills: Northbridge, Mass. 





comprises a new line of Cover Papers expressly man- | 
ufactured by the famous House of Kupfer for Hard 
Cover Books, General Bookbinding, and Novelties. 
Our New KUBRO Sample Book should be in the | 
hands of every book publisher’s production man, 
book manufacturer, and bookbinder. The vol- 
ume provides an unusually wide choice of ; 
shades and embossing. WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY. 
KUPFER BROS. CO. 
r1ON | 
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I xcenvrry was aLways PAID 

\\\ Y, Ce dividends. It’s paying them double now, as some book. 
binders can testify—those at least who have made a req] 

aR All I 7 | effort to find out how they can link their bindery with 
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| the war effort. Previously, BaBP has reported on the , 
bE L L | i G SW 0 k T ¥ | Many fields which some of them have invaded in seeking : 
| ways to keep their plants going when things seemed to 
66 59 | be darkest. This is a story of one who combined per. r 
FOU STAR | sistence and ingenuity in producing an important aid to V 
the war effort. f 
LOOSE LEAF COVERS | Mineola, L. I., is the county seat of a thriving subur- 
| ban county of New York, noted chiefly for its imposing n 
| group of administration buildings and its proximity to the . 
FEATURING... neighboring community of Garden City with its famous 0 
| Country Life Press. The village lists some 8500 persons, h 
* and is but a short train ride from scores of the country’s t 
UG - biggest binderies of all types, in N.Y.C. c 
ang | It was to this pleasant community that E. A. Thomp- r 
son Jr. moved, on the advice of a friend, one year dur- i 
LOOSE LEAF COVERS ing the depression. Bookbinding had been a minor hobby q 
| of his, his major interests being science, engineering, | 
Novel, time-saving, money-making. etc. But necessity drove him to adopt his hobby as a 


Come to you with built-in double 
tongue fasteners and reinforced metal 
binding eyelets, ready for pages to be 


means of breadwinning, and shortly after opening his 
| small shop at 144 Mineola Blvd., one of the main thor- t 
entiehendeity-enbeddiy tuted. | oughfares of the community, his pallet and brass type V 
Ne leese staples or brads. Of durable | commenced to earn him a fairly satisfactory living, on 
paper with embossed leather grain fin- | titling and other work which he dug up in and about , 
ish in ten colors, for standard sheet | the village and through previous contacts. Thompson's 
size 11 x 8. Odd sizes and selected 
cover materials furnished to order. 
*‘Duo-Tang" Covers or Binding Gussets 
require a Priority Certification of A-1-J 
or better. 


YK Duo-Tang BINDING GUSSETS 


Printers and manufacturers of cata- 
logues, price books, pamphlets, proposal 
covers, etc. can take advantage of *‘Duo- 
Tang" features on their own covers by 
using these ‘‘Duo-Tang”’ Binding Gussets. 











“wartime” 


Leni DE’ 


A MATERIAL FOR CUT-FLUSH COVERS 
































This is a “wartime” LEX IDE 
made of all new rag fiber as in peace- 
time, but using a synthetic resin in- 
stead of Latex as a binding agent. 

“wartime” LEXIDE makes an 
excellent cover stock. Available for 
uses in connec- 
tion with the 
war effort. 

Write for 
information. 


WK aumeeen LOOSE LEAF COVERS | 
USING PLASTIC SCREW POSTS, STRIPS | 
OR TIES. | 
In the absence of a Priority Certification 
plastic screw posts are furnished, in 
lengths from one-quarter inch to one | 
inch. Other non-priority fastenings are | 
fibre strips and tie cords. 



















W ensossine, PRINTING, DECORATING 
AND STAMPING 











Modern and complete facilities are avail- 
able to provide Loose Leaf covers with 
distinctive printing, embossing, decorat- 







* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


rueKIDE: 


ELLINGSWORTH MFG. CO. LATEX FIBER INDUSTRIES, INC. 







ES ail 
ing or stamping. 







FREE SAMPLES that will sell mailed 


promptly. Prices and estimates, too. 


200 SOUTH PEORIA STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE @© HAYMARKET 1722 ee ee eee eae 
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aviation-new business 


Bookbindery kept growing until the Selective Service 
Act went through and Thompson discovered that he 
stood every chance of being drafted. That was the 
summer of 1942. For several months he deliberately 


avoided new business, feeling he didn’t want to book a 
lot of orders which would have to be cancelled when he 
went into the service. 


restoration 

WHEN THE DRAFT AGE LIMITS WERE ALTERED, Thompson 
found himself “restored” to a business which was at a 
very low ebb. Convinced that he had better find some 
new enterprise which would yet enable him to use his 


equipment, and desirous of aiding the war effort in a way 
other than that just denied him, he set out to see what 
he could do. He spent most of the summer looking over 


the Army, Navy, and Air Corps displays trying to dis- 
cover work suitable to his shop and his experience. Fi- 
nally, through an acquaintance who had bought some 
binding work from him in the past, he was given an 
opportunity to experiment with an aircraft structural 
part, which he felt he could produce. 

By making certain molds to fit on his stamper, and 
converting standing presses, etc., he found that he could 
manufacture at a reasonable speed, the part that was 
wanted, which is constructed from laminated bakelite- 
plastic-impregnated heavy duck, not unlike buckram in 
appearance, but vastly stronger. The finished part is 





so tough that it has to be cut on a metal-cutting saw. 
Thompson, convinced of the vast possibilities of future 
developments in the field, formed his own company, 
Thompson Air Plastics, for further experimentation with 
“Laminated Contours,” his trade mark for the product. 

There are several other ways—minor perhaps but 
unusual—in which his busy shop is helping the U. S. 
air forces batter down the Axis gateways. Each week, 
hundreds of leather cases for delicate aviation instru- 
ments resembling slide rules, are gold-stamped with the 
type, number, contract, and identification of the plane 
on which they are to be placed. And in between times, 
Thompson is busy binding up technical journals and data 
for research laboratories. Also air corps cadets’ tech- 
nical manuals, power plant instruction books, etc., in 
cloth covers, with their names stamped in gold on the 
cover, for students at Mitchel and Roosevelt Fields a 
few miles away, are a steady source of business. 

Thompson’s postwar plans are undergoing their initial 
practice right now. Enamored of fine hand tooling and 
inlay work, reminiscent of the old French bindings, he 
has been working with his neighbor and very good friend 
of a mile or so “down the street,’ Gaston Pilon, the 
famous French binder who maintains his studio at 
Country Life Press (see B&BP, August p.29), with the 
aim of being able some day to carry on the old-world tech- 
nique of this fine old craftsman, in addition to his fast- 
growing plastic business. 


Chaial | 
Winders 
WSoard 


e Fancy Leathers 
e Sayles Bookcloth 
e Kendall Mill Supers 


. « « Sole Distributors . . . 


WHITE, SON COMPANY, INC. 


655 ATLANTIC AVE, 








RULING MACHINE ATTACHMENTS . . Bulletin 101-102 
PEN RULING MACHINES. . Bulletin 104-106 

DISC RULING MACHINES . . Bulletin 105-107 

PAGING MACHINES . . Bulletin 100 * 
PEN CLAMPS AND BEAMS . . Bulletin 102 

BOOXBINDERS’ TOOLS . . Bulletin 108 
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AMERICA’S FOREMOST RULING 
AND PAGING MACHINERY BUILDERS 


IOHN McADAMS & SONS Inc. NORWALK. COM he a 
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Book Binding Materials 
BOSTON, MASS. 









We are working for the war effort now 
—what Uncle Sam needs today—but 
after the war we'll be back on the job 
for the trade with all our old-time 
Quality and Service. 
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BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


EACE still waits beyond the 

horizon. So our job today is 
to win this war as quickly and 
as completely as we can. That's 
why Chandler & Price is devot- 
ing its entire production facilities 
to war material. That’s why we 
can’t supply new printing presses 
or new paper cutters except upon 
government order. 


There’s no doubt in any of our 
minds that we will win this war 
. . . We may not know exactly 
when ... nor just how ... but 
we do know that win we will... 
we must. When that happy event 
has come to pass, Chandler & 
Price can once again devote itself 
wholly to the task of meeting 
your peacetime requirements for 
printing presses and paper cut- 
ters. In the meantime . 


Our counsel is to prolong the life 
and usefulness of your present 
equipment by every possible 
means. Operate it carefully . . . 
Clean it often . . . Lubricate it 
properly and regularly . . . In- 
spect it thoroughly and fre- 
quently . . . Repair or replace 
worn parts promptly . .. Feel 
free to consult us for advice and 
suggestions. 





Bindery hints 


KK xowzznce OF HOW TO copy- 
teract some of the chemical and physical difficulties that arise 
in the use of various bindery supplies, such as ruling ink, glue, 
and paste will do much to lighten the annoyance that they 
ofttimes cause. Knowing what to do to prevent mold on paste 
and glue in warm weather, or how to eliminate odors from ox. 
gall, is valuable “first aid” information. Accordingly, BsaBp 
herewith offers some tips on those and other subjects, well 
worth filing for future reference. 


ruling inks 


BE surE TO BUY INK and ink powder free from acids and ip. 
jurious substances, so as to preserve the pens and ink pans or 
fountains from being eaten away. 

To remove ink spots, dissolve chloride of lime in cold water 
and, when it has settled, pour off into another bottle. For use, 
add about one drop of acetic acid to every teaspoonful of 
lime; it should be mixed only as wanted. 

You can repair blind lines by using a pen dipped in the acid 
and carefully drawing it along with a rule. It will separate 
the lines perfectly. For blots, apply with pointed stick and 
remove with piece of blotter. 

The addition of a little methylated spirit will remove to a 
great extent the disagreeable odor of ox-gall. When ox-gall 
is not in use it should be kept on a shelf out of the way 
and well corked. 

The best way to purchase ox-gall is in the concentrated 
form, as it then has no odor and does not deteriorate with age 
if kept well covered. 

For a good ink-drier, mix an ounce of sulphuric ether with 
one-fourth ounce spirits of turpentine, and use it very spar- 
ingly in heavy lines. If too much is used it is liable to fade 
the ink. 


BOY, WAS I SMART 
WHEN I BOUGHT A 


BASE SYSTEM! 


ERY COMPANY 
436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE e CINCINNATI, OHIC 
23 EAST 26th STREET @ NEW YORK CITY 
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For an ink-extractor, use a solution of chloride of lime, and 
add a little oxalic acid, which is very valuable. 

To prevent ruled lines from breaking when faint-lining, use 
a small quantity of bookbinders’ glue in the ink. 

In using indigo paste, which is a vegetable color, it wil! 
often be found that a scum forms on top of the ink when 
left standing over night. This is caused by a microbe, and 
the trouble can be entirely eliminated by the addition of a 
few drops of formaldehyde to the ink. 


flexible glues 


A gackev GLUE Pot or double boiler should always be used for 
melting flexible glues. Heat should never be applied directly 
to the glue, as burning will result, and the working properties 
of the glue will be seriously affected. The glue should never 
be allowed to boil, but should be used at a temperature of 
from 130 to 150° F. (never below 130°). 

Before melting, a small amount of water should be placed 
in the glue pot to prevent the glue from sticking to the bottom 
of the siue pot. The glue should then be added, in pieces of 
convenient size, together with additional water as needed, or 
as recommended by the manufacturer. As some of this 
water will evaporate during heating, additional small amounts 
should be added from time to time to compensate for this loss. 

Mos: flexible glues of good quality may be reused by heat- 
ing slowly and adding a little water, to compensate for 
evapor tion. 


two giues—one pot 


On séALL orDERS where thin glue is to be used first and a 
heavier glue to follow, it is possible to obtain both from one 
pot by adding a few pieces of glue to the glue already in the 
pot and diluting only the surface glue. Then when heavier 
glue is required, the heavy glue on the bottom of the pot will 
serve the purpose of thickening the contents of the entire glue 
pot. This will eliminate the necessity of either using two glue 
pots or waiting for the glue to dissolve. 


Buy More War Bonds ropay - 


UST as soon as the Victory clar- 
ions ring out, the new BRACKETT 
Equipment will be ready for you. 
. « « Joggers, Strippers, Tipping Ma- 
eos chines and the other famous 
pa aon can BRACKETT cost-cutting creations ... 
beter ’ revamped, redesigned for the great 
=* days after victory. Be ready for 
them. Buy more and more War 
Bonds to speed the war's end... 
and to lay up a nest-egg of buying 

power for tomorrow. 


BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 


608 §; Dearborn St., Chic 3Q0 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


OCTOBER, 1943 


Beta-naphthol generally prevents the formation of mold 
and mildew on paste and flexible glue compositions in bind- 
eries. Condensation causes the mold, especially during hot 
weather. 
miscellaneous 


THREE-FOURTHS of all stitcher troubles are traceable to failure 
on the part of the operator to sharpen the knives and to 
replace worn parts. Consumable parts include the formers or 
benders, driver, flat, and round knife, clinchers, wire guide 


tubes, and mandrel A burr indicates that the knives need 
attention. 


Cutter knives should have flat bevel for hard papers and 


boards—regular softer work requires a bevel of 1% inches, 
concave 20 to 30 degrees. 


BaBP is indebted to Albert Broadmeyer, John McAdams & 
Son, Norwalk, Conn., for the instruction book of W. O. Hickok 
Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., “The Inside Story on Bookbinders’ 
Glues,” published by Bingham Bros., N.Y.C., and to “How to 
Prepare and Use Pastes, Glues, and Gums,” by the National 
Adhesives Corp., N.Y.C., for this collection of “tips.” 


BReaders write... 


FISHER BOOKBINDING CO. (1912) Ltd. 


. LONDON, ENGLAND 
To the Editor: 


We have instructed our bank to send you $5 covering two 
years’ subscription. We find your magazine of great interest, 
particularly at the present time, comparing your production 
conditions with those of this country. Much of the informa- 
tion contained in your magazine is of great value to us. 

When it is possible to visit your country again, the under- 
signed looks forward to the pleasure of calling at your office. 

G. V. Woopman, 
Managing Director 
(Please turn to page 53) 


Because... 
CHAMELEON 
LEATHERETTE 


is attractive, economical, 
durable, and water-resistant 


Publishers and bookbinders are makin 
CHAMELEON LEATHERETTE Amer- 
ica’s most popular utility cover paper. 


Send for a CHAMELEON sample 
book today and examine the rich 
leather-like surface on which hot- 
die stamping produces such unique 
2-tone effects. You'll find a wide 
range of colors, special shades, and 
attractive embossed designs. 


SPRINGFIELD 
COATED PAPER CORP. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Thistle Brand ————— % CENTURY DEPENDABILITY “098 
BOOKBINDING ADHESIVES MT eee GLUES «wun seats oft 


“ARVEY CORPORATION SUPREME on. FLEXIBLE GLUES - 


310 Communipaw Ave. Jersey City, N. J. Cc. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 


23-25 Green Street, N. Y. C. Phones: CAnal 6-1525-1530 


A STAR ADHESIVE — a 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE LION BRAND 


Write for Descriptive Booklets (| ~ FLEXIBLE GLUES 
BINGHAM BROS. co. Re Used throughout the world by leading publishers 


Seargse, and printers. Hand Work ¢ Machine Work «+ 
406 Pearl Street NEW YORK, N. Y. rr Padding © Special Covering Clue 


MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE CO., INC, 
425 Greenpoint Ave., Bklyn., N. 


HEATS GLUE JUST RIGHT OFFICES: Rochester © Philadelphia ¢ bal © Boston 


A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot 
quickly heats glue to correct working 
temperature of 150°; then keeps it there 
by thermostat control. Holds 2 gts. See . 
your Black & Decker Distributor, or Page PAISLEY Products for that next job! 


write to: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., * 
Jab Peniplounis Aue. @ennen 4 baa PAISFLEX Cold Padding Compound 


BLACK & DECKER 4 9-50 and Flexible Bookbinding Glues 
cuanatesienendinectiiay PAISLEY PRODUCTS INC. 


ee careers nim aN ate RRR TNA NETRA 1770 CANALPORT AVE. 630 WEST Sist ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK, N. Y. 











BURRAGE’S 

Flexible Glue 

and Padding Glue 
have maintained a reputation for high qual- Permanently FLEXIBLE Glues 
ity for over 44 years. They’re still good. that make Better Books and Speed Production! 


ROBT. R, BURRAGE 15 Vandewater St. N. ¥. €. NATIONAL ADHESIVES 


Division of National Starch Products. Inc. 
820 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Carb-N-Set Penetrating Padding Glue 


The tried and proven “special adhesive” used from Coast 


to Coast to group-pad one-time carbon-set forms. | 4 . 
Binds the stub between the sheets. Ready to use 
and easy to apply. (The same as padding). Free 
time-saving bindery instructions with first order. 


CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS | for @ll bookbinding purposes 
siinimatnae << <a so eal SWIFT & COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS CHICAGO 


yo BINDERY ADHESIVES 
6 No. 475 Flexible Glue 


No. 800 Cold Book Glue 
No. 5141 Casing-In Paste **In Union There is Strength’’ 


Try our special formula hot and celd padding 
eompounds and tipping-in glues 
For eatalog a? for better results. 


THE ‘COMMERCIAL PASTE co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


HART'S _ Fiexible Glues BESTICK Bindery Adhesives’ 


are used by the Flexible casing-in pastes 
NATION’S BEST—WHY NOT YOU? Pyroxylin casing-in pastes 
established 1876 Flexible reyes 


William C. Hart Co.. Inc. 137 Greene St, N.V.C to for Samples 
itm: UNITED PASTE & GLUE CO, | ™ formers, w, v. 0 


See inside back cover 
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BARONIAL PRESS 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 


To the Editor: 

Please find check in payment of year’s subscription for 
your very well edited, extremely useful publication. I am 
under the impression that if an award like Phi Beta Kappa 
were to be granted to publications, your publication would 
be well deserving one. 

I doubt whether you are aware of the fact that I am one 
of the very many (I hope!) boosters of your magazine, which 
I consider to be a must on anyone’s reading list—by that I 
mean anyone engaged in the book production field. 

EMaANnvEL H. Baron, 
President 


HDQRS. ARMY AIR BASE 
BLUMENTHAL FIELD, WILMINGTON, N., C. 
To the Editor: 

I was very pleased with Booxsinpinc anp Book Propuction 
and I shall keep you conscientiously informed of any changes 
of address. I hope that I’m not too much bother. However, I 
do enjoy it—enough, I think, to warrant a little bother. It’s 
very interesting and very effective, both from an artistic and 
practical point of view—one of the best trade papers pub- 
lished. I’m glad to have this opportunity to congratulate Mr. 
Glixon and his entire staff. 

Wis K. Jonss, 
Corporal 


AMERICAN BOOK-STRATFORD PRESS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 
Look forward to your publication every month. 
from cover to cover. Wouldn’t do without it! 
Ep Apam, 
Stamping Dept. 


Read it 


BBooks: the soldier's soul 


(Continued from page 7) 


with the deliberate grace of a magnolia opening in 
moonlight. ) 


plasma, morphine ... and books 


In spooks, hundreds of thousands of men in training 
camps have found, and still find, solace and refreshment 
unobtainable anywhere else. In the ball-and-rod dia- 
gram, we see how preliminary training acts upon the 
structure, creating different, not necessarily permanent 
combinations. Further training, or shipment overseas, or 
close preparation for actual combat are also catalysts— 
each with its nerve-wracking periods of waiting—when 
the ball-and-rods writhe like a basket of eels. Again 
come .. . books, read with an intensity that civilians 
can never know . . . with the attendant release that only 
books can give. 

There is no moral to this kind of reading. The Bible, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Zane Grey, Wendell Willkie, 
Guy de Maupassant, Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, William Saroyan, Shakespeare—are all the 
same if they accomplish release. 

Blood plasma is not administered to change a tobacco- 
chewing hillbilly into a George Jean Nathan. Morphine 
is not injected to create a new arm or leg. And like 
them, books have come to the aid of millions of our 
servicemen when the human need was great and when 
nothing else could help. 

No other product or service can claim more. 








‘Leiman Bros. ROTARY VWACUUM PUMPS 


OUTLET 


___ 


OCTOBER, 1943 


The STANDARD in 
the PRINTING and 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


See that your next Folder, 
Ruler, Collator, Printing Press 
or other machine is equipped 


with a 
AIR PUMP 


LEIMAN 
BROS. 
NOISELESS 
POWERFUL 
EFFICIENT 


Sent on trial to Machinery and 
Equipment Manufacturers. 


LEIMAN BROS, Inc. 


172-3 Christie St. Newark, N. J. 


































































































ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 
should know about 


GREEN CORE 
GUMMED 
HOLLANDS 
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WRITE TODAY for new comprehensive Sampling Folder. 


MID-STATES GUMMED PAPER CO. 


Manufacturers of Green Core Paper and Cloth Gummed Tapes, 
Mid-States Really Flat Gummed Papers, Green Core Stay Papers, 
and Green Core Gummed Holland and Gummed Cambrics. 


2515 SOUTH DAMEN AVENUE - CHICAGO, ILL. 








SIZES with feeders 


56 inch, 62 inch, 74 inch 


UADRUPLE 
FOLDERS 







CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Fifty-second Street at Media Philadelphia, Pa 





(and Gummed Cambrics) 








Bea hookbinding 


Arnovern Commanno TAC- 
tics may appear at first thought to be remote from book 
production and bookbinding, nevertheless the modem 
bookbinder must be a commando himself in order to 
cope with the ever increasing problems facing him a 
every turn in every phase of the industry. 

Commando tactics involve the combined operations of 
various naval, air and army units against an enemy 
stronghold. Each commando is not only efficient at his 
special task, but can also at an instant’s notice replace 
any man who is lost. The same word can now be applied 
to those commandos who are valiantly combining all 
manner of operations in the plant to carry on in the 
midst of critical labor and material shortages on the 
bookbinding front. 

Many machines and desks display the service stars 
or stripes of those who have entered the armed forces, 
Their “unfinished business” has_ necessarily been 
dumped upon others at the bindery who must now carry 
on, and connect with their own individual duties and 
chores the jobs of those who have gone to war. 


when the army calls 


Bur are the shoulders of those who remain qualified to ac- 
cept new tasks? If the answer is yes, then the bookbinder 
commando is a success. He has to see to it that each worker 
is not only the master of his particular job, but knows enough 
of the work around him to step in another’s shoes when the 
army calls. 


When a plant force member marches off to war his or her 


Rosback 


Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Perforators, 
Snap-Out Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Vertical Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, Power and 


Foot-Power Hi-Pro Paper Drills, and Gang 
Stitchers. 


F. P. Rosback Company 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Rosback Pony Rotary 

Fastest perforator of any 
type—handles from ten to 
fourteen reams an 
hour—takes 
from two to 
ten sheets 

at each feed 
(depending on weight of 
stock)—does_ strike or 
continuous perforating— 
can be equipped for 
stamp _ perforating—cuts 
your perforating costs to 
much less than half— 
saves you on the average 
$1.50 an hour in labor 
cost for every hour you 
use it. Costs little, if any, 
more to buy than other 
types of power perfora- 
tors having far less capacity. 









Built in 24” 
28” and 30” sizes. 


Write fer 
complete details. 
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“Commando 





specialty is necessarily left in the lap of some remaining mem- 
ber to carry on. Last-minute training of someone to replace 


him or a frantic search for a substitue through the classified 


ads should be a thing of the past. Personnel should be trained 
not only to fulfill the duties for which they were hired, but 
to have at least a working knowledge of most other tasks at 
the plant- -especially in the smaller shops. It is not enough 
to say that “Smith is a good folder.” The bookbinder who has 
realized the necessity of combining operations and linking to- 
gether various odds and ends must be able to say, “Smith is 
not only a good folder, but we have given him the chance to 
learn en mgh about the casemaker and cutter to step in if he 


is needed.” 


Time-wasting and profitless jobs must be abandoned. Odd 


lots must wait until a sufficient number have been prepared to 
warrant the profitable use of man and machine. Through these 
methods and the knitting together and combining of various 
odds and ends that clutter plant operation, the bookbinder 
commando will be able to cope with the dislocations and diffi- 
culties of war time production. 

In addition, the modern bookbinder must be warned against 
the false feeling that a return to plant work is beneath the 
dignity of management. Many desk men have abilities that are 
sorely needed in the plant. This is the time for these com- 
mandos to work side by side with their men. 


READERS’ DIGEST BINDERS UH. Skadsheim, now 
with the Pacific Press Bindery, Mountain View, Calif., has an- 
nounced the issuance of the Topical Index binders for the 
Readers’ Digest, similar to those for the National Geographic 
he published some time ago. 


1844 1943 


EASY TO OPERATE 





HICKOK 
S. F. AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDER 


1. Speed limited only by speed of machine it feeds. 
2. Made in sizes to fit all Ruling Machines. 

3. Can be adapted to any paper converting machine. 
4. All adjustments made without tools in a few 


minutes. 

5. Handles paper from 7” x 7” up to maximum size 
of machine. 

6. Will feed onion skin or tag board down to fast 
sheet. 


7. All motions are rotary thereby eliminating un- 
necessary wear. 


Write for Catalogue 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 


OCTOBER, 1943 








MET, MEET, WILL MEET A conference of the entire 
graphic arts industry of the Philadelphia area has been called 
by the Typothetae of that city for Thursday, November 18, at 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel. Program: Discussion of special 
problems and how the industry can best cooperate in the war 
effort .with special emphasis on how it can best prepare for 
successful operation after the war. Committee members in- 
clude Frederic S. Balch (Schuylkill Paper Co.) and C. How- 
ard Thomas (National Pub. Co.). 

George W. Ustner (Wm. F. Murphy Co.) president of the 
Bookbinders, Paper Rulers and Pamphlet Binders Group of 
Typothetae of Philadelphia will preside at the next meeting 
of the group, October 19, at the State House Restaurant, at 
which time plans will be made for future meetings which will 
be held regularly the third Tuesday of each month. 

Over 30 members, including President Ernest Farwell (Had- 
dan Craftsmen) who journeyed all the way from Scranton to 
attend, were on deck for the first fall meeting of the N. Y. 
Bookbinders Guild. The usual discussion of future programs 
and industry problems took place at the meeting which was 
held September 8 at a new location, the Cornish Arms Hotel. 
The next meeting was scheduled for October 13. 

The Milwaukee Trade Binders & Paper Rulers Assn., still 
recovering from their summer vacations, postponed their Sep- 
tember meeting to October 18th. Meetings are held on the 
third Monday of each month. 

Joseph Kinlein (Optic Bindery) was re-elected president of 
the Binders Division of the Graphic Arts Assn. of Baltimore 
as well as representative of that division on the association’s 
Executive Committee at the annual meeting of the Division, 
September 15. William G. Albrecht (Albrecht Co.) was 
elected secretary and Joseph Paul, vice-president. 

The tight supply situation and the problems of replacement 
came in for a good deal of discussion at the panel discussion 
on bindery problems held at the Printers National Assn. annual 
meeting in French Lick Springs, Ind., September 30-October 1. 
Leaders of the discussion were George Scheer (McCall Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio) and Charles Schatvet (Guide Ptg. Co.-Kalkhoff 
Press, N.Y.C.). 





Who Says We Have 
Nothing to Sell? 


* True, our stock of pyroxylin-coated fab- 
rics is so limited that we have only enough 

to supply our regular customers in mod- 

erate amounts. Even then only those with 

priorities are assured of a regular supply. 

But that isn’t what we are talking about. 
























What we have to sell doesn’t come by the 
yard. It is the careful, painstaking atten- 
tion to customers’ needs that has won for 
us so many friends. It is the fact that de- 
livery dates have always been “musts” with 
us, not “maybes.” 


Most important of all—our customers could 
depend upon us to offer them the largest 
variety of. fabrics at the best prices, com- 
mensurate with their high quality. 


These are the things that have made Asher 
and Boretz grow—and these are the “‘sell- 
ing points” we hope will win YOU for a 
customer, when Victory is won. 


Meanwhile—War Savings Bonds are by far 
today’s “best buy.” 


ASHER & BORETZ, INC. 
Dept. H, 
900 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
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For Strength yi in Book Manufacture 20 ways 


by Lucius Flin 





Owe or THE most DIFFI- 
cult problems of every bookbinder today is getting anq 









keeping efficient employees. Even women and “draft. ee 

proof” men are in demand by war industries, and being ha’ 

offered strong wage and hour inducements. Here ar the 

20 suggested solutions from western operators: ( 

1. If unable to get enough full-time people, try ob- al 

taining the services of part-time workers, simply using vo 

more of them. Married women and many older me cre 

retired on small incomes are glad to work a few hou; | 

a day or even full days once or twice a week. the 

2. Investigate the possibilities of using high school the 

and college students afternoons and during vacations, tin 

a ee el a There are some capable, conscientious workers in this cia 

Scheel Becks and Reference Werks group who because of age and lack of time, aren't ect 

: 7 eligible for war factory jobs. Bookbinders in some hi 

| RANGE OF BOOK SIZES cae localities report that the public schools are now giving or 

| Length 5" specialized training and have established placement | 

Width Ne 4 | bureaus. pa 

A a 3. Don’t overlook the Negro population as a potential tes 

source of additional labor. There are many workers in ce! 

this race who are perfectly capable of holding more re- a 

7 sponsible jobs than they now have. | 

THE CHICAGO) MACHINERY LABORATORY | ae Experiment with people ‘who have minor physiel -_ 

congings aves | isabilities. Deaf mutes, for instance, often do an ex- ad 
2719 So. Poplar Ave UM. | cellent job in certain types of work. Even a man with 

_ a wooden leg may be an efficient worker if he doesn't ol 

ln have to be on his feet. in t 










For Low Cost Book Production 
in High Speed Bindery 
Use Sta-Warm Glue Tanks 






meg POTDEVIN 
Gl RINDERY GLUER 


PAPER SAVE 30% TIME 
CANVAS WHEN MAKING 


(@@):40)0) 1e>/ RECORD ALBUMS 
LEATHERETTE PASS BOOKS 
Sein Ovi LOOSELEAF DEVICES 
CHECK BOOKS 
SPECIAL COVERS 


Popular phonograph albums, check books, looseieaf 
devices, pass books, school annual covers, diploma covers, 
and specialty covers are made economically with POT- 
DEVIN Bindery Gluers. Covers, hinges, and linings are 
accurately glued because of the superior design, mate- 
rials, and workmanship incorporated in POTDEVIN Gluing 
Machines. 

Profits go up when obsolete and worn-out machines 
and methods are replaced with speedier and more eco- 
nomical POTDEVIN Gluing Machines. 

Our production has been greatly increased to give you 
















Sta-Warm glue heating tanks 
provide: 






] Economical “dry” electric heat, ap- 
* plied to sides as well as bottom of all 
models. 


LEATHER 











2 No water jackets or steam or oil coils 
* to leak or burst. 













3 Correct uniform temperature of 150° 

* at all times. No overheating; no cold 
spots, no 

TANK HEATERS lumpy glue. BENCH MODELS 


5 to 50 gal. sizes. Wide and shallow 
Hand or motor 4 Tank heaters for brush use.. 1 















driven agitators. * with agitators to 12 qt. cap. delivery when needed. 
—, wanes for heating Write today for complete information. 


and storing 
glue until 
needed, No freezing or clogging at 
drain. 


5 Wide shallow bench models with 
* same heating efficiency for brush- 
ing operations, 



























INVESTIGATE 
THE POTDEVIN __ 
MARGIN GLUER 
STRIP GUMMER 
ROTARY PRESS 
CONVEYOR GLUER 
LATEX CEMENTER 
CELLULOSE LAMINATOR 



















Inquire about Sta-Warm bindery glue tanks 
and pot before choosing any new heating 
equipment. 


STA-WARM ELECTRIC CO. 
525 N. Chestnut St. 










POTDEVIN MACHINE Co. 
EST..1893 


ee Eh ee BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 


Ravenna, Ohio 
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to meet the labor shortage 





5. Keep in touch with former employees who have 
gone into other lines. They may want to come back to 


the bookbinding business but are afraid you wouldn't 
have them. Such people are usually permanent because 
they've learned from experience the work they like best. 


6. Don’t hesitate to give old employees substantial 
salary increases if your earnings justify them, and if 
you secure the proper authority from WLB for all in- 
creases. If you employ less than 8, you don’t need to. 

7. \f you can’t support sizeable salary increases, 


then try a bonus system. A small bonus looks better to 
the worker than does a small salary increase. And some- 
times « bonus setup brings surprising results—a finan- 


cial interest leads the worker to effect operating 
economics which mean substantially greater earnings for 
him and for the firm. Make the bonus payable quarterly 
or annually to create a greater (See above.) inducement. 

8. ‘'o keep interest alive between periods of bonus 
payment, hold operating economy contests. In these con- 
tests, war bond prizes are awarded all employees if a 
certain item of cost—or overhead in general—goes down 


a specified percentage during a given period. 
9. Set up an employee suggestion box and offer a 
cash award to the depositor of any suggestion which is 


adopted to cut costs. 
10. If you’re capitalized so this is possible, give 
old and proven employees a chance to buy small interests 
in the business. 


Wm. J. 
McLaughlin & Co. 


BOOKBINDING 
SUPPLIES 


DISTRIBUTORS OF: 


ALL-PURPOSE 


Book Cover Stamping Products 


COLUMBIA MILLS 
Book Cloth 


DU PONT FABRIKOID 
and PX Book Cloth 


KUPFER BROS. 
Papers 


913 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OCTOBER, 1943 


Maybe you've tried a few others, 
but here are some rules that work 


11. Take pains to praise employees for fine work. 

12. Back up that praise with a tangible award of 
some kind—possibly a half day off or a little gift. 

13. Give your people some hope of advancement to 
better jobs. Point out that the Army is taking many 
experienced men, that consequently there are now ex- 
ceptional opportunities for fast advancement. 

14. Advance capable employees to better-paying jobs 
as rapidly as possible. 

15. Make every effort to see that a dependable em- 
ployee is placed in the type of job he likes best. This 
may not count as much as the salary but it does count. 

16. Treat employees as associates rather than hire- 
lings. Be friendly. Take an interest in their personal 
problems. Don’t try to show your authority. 

17. Never penalize a worker unless it’s absolutely 
necessary. Several bookbinders, for instance, report 
better employee relations since they voluntarily began 
giving reasonable sick leaves with pay. 

18. Make all working conditions just as desirable as 
possible—good lighting, good ventilation, clean rest- 
rooms, etc. 

19. If other members in the family of an employee 
also work, try to arrange his shift so that he can be 
home when they are. 

20. Where practical, stagger hours so that once a 
month or so each employee can get away a full weekend, 
have Saturday as well as Sunday. 


CAMACHINE 6 
slits and winds rolls 
of on ma- 
terials at dsu 
te 700 eg i 
curate, uniformly 
wound rolls permit 
back-liners and , 
case-liners to op- 
erate without 
interruption. 
Write for 
folder. 4 





61 POPLAR STREET, 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
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LEDGER PAPERS 


[G) rsvocvecvvcceccsnsecssccnensennensensenssssenssnssneonsensesssosssssnssssseseossnsasnsesssssessoossssssssscoosenei fa] 


(Q)oeeeccccecsccscccccssssesseccccecs 


EAGLE-A EAGLE-A RECORD-LEDGERS : 


for Bookbinding - Documents - Accounting 


75% RAG EAGLE-A CONTRACT RECORD 
50% RAG EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE RECORD 
25% RAG EAGLE-A TROJAN RECORD 

Sebe SULPHITE EAGLE-A QUALITY RECORD 


PAPERs AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


OT 


L. L. BROWN Wy 


LEDGERS for Bound and —<> 
Loose-Leaf Records. The Pahoa 


Standard Since 1849. a 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
Adams, Mass. 
Rag-Content LEDGERS 
for Bookbinding, Loose-Leaf, Bound Ledgers and Books 
ANNIVERSARY LEDGER e OLD BADGER LEDGER 
CREDIT LEDGER e DICTATION LEDGER 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
APPLETON WISCONSIN 





PARSONS PAPER CO. 


Parsons Paper 


Makers of Record Papers with Parsons 
Perfect Hinge. Write for Samples. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


buy more WAR BONDS 


Seseeeeeecaeaeae as 


Larry Ledger says... — 


$6 ixce 2600 B.C., WHEN tH 
Babylonians kept their accounts on movable clay tablets, th 
evolution of record-keeping has been a romantic story, Jp 
fact, we might say that our modern loose-leaf system ig gy 
offshoot of the cumbersome clay tablets of the Babylonians” 

Thus begins the anniversary book, “Through 100 Years. 
1843-1943,” just issued by the National Blank Book: Co, of 
Holyoke, Mass. You'll find the handsome volume reviewed 
in our current “Bookvertising” feature. 

What especially interested us about the book is its scope. 
By text and copious illustrations it starts, as we point out, 
with ancient times, and step by step tells colorfully how the 
blankbook and loose-leaf industry evolved, bringing the pic. 
ture right up to date before “Finis” is added to the fascinat. 
ing narrative. Thus “Through 100 Years” is far more thay 
an anniversary book; it is a valuable addition to the history 
of bookbinding. 

It reports, for instance, an “important manifestation appear. 
ing at the beginning of the present century . . . the introduc. 
tion of loose-leaf equipment, destined in a score of years to 
largely replace the use of bound books for many purposes” 


the trend to loose-leaf 


Unpber THE caption, “Loose-Leaf Assumes Major Importance,” 
the book comments as follows: “Notable in this period [the 
1920s] was the important transition in the relationship of 
National’s loose-leaf and bound book products . . . loose-leaf 
rising to take the position of major importance. Whereas, 
in 1920, 64% of National’s sales had been in the bound book 
line, by 1929 sales of bound books were 44%, and _ loose-leaf 
. .. the advertised line .. . had risen to 56%. And by that 
year loose-leaf products coming from the Holyoke factory had 
come to constitute 19% of the industry’s total . . . a material 
gain from the figure of 1114% recorded in 1920.” Such sub- 
sequent trends as machine-bookkeeping, the advent of visible 
record-keeping, and systems are likewise described in their 
true historical perspective. 

Statistical data on the effect of loose-leaf on biankbook 
production are all too rare. Larry Ledger would welcome 
further figures along the same line from other blankbook and 
loose-leaf manufacturers, and particularly from our ledger 
mills, which today provide paper for both blankbooks and the 
loose-leaf varieties. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


119 W. LAKE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Distributors of 


Alcoa Aluminum Binding Screws—linterlaken Mills Book Cloth— 

DuPont Fabrikoid—Monroe Binders Board—Griswoldville Super— 

“Blue Ribbon” Imitation Gold, Pigment Color, and Metallic Roll Leaf 

—Diamond Decorative Leaf—Calf—Cowhide—Morocco—Buffing— 
Sheep—Skivers 


Complete Stock of all Bookbinding Accessories carried for prompt shipment 


109 Linden Park St. 
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THE GENERAL THREAD MILLS, INC. 


Manufacturers 
SPECIALIZING IN ALL SIZES OF COTTON THREAD FOR BOOKBINDING PURPOSES 


Boston, Mass. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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Loose-leaf was a technical development, little realized dur- 
ing the early stages, which forced many of the old-line blank- 
book manufacturers to embrace the new doctrine, which was 
originated, publicized, and pushed by pioneers outside the 
blankbook industry. Loose-leaf, however, was to be wel- 
comed as an ally by the blankbook manufacturers, and today 
js recognized as an integral branch of the bookbinding in- 


dustry. Some of the enterprising loose-leaf manufacturers 
even acquired veteran blankbook organizations in order to 
present a complete line! 
enter mechanical bindings 
PARALLELING THE EVENT Of loose-leaf in the blankbook in- 
dustry, we have the far more comparatively recent introduc- 
tion of mechanical binding, itself an off-shoot of loose-leaf, 
and its effect on pamphlet binding and even edition binding, 
especially in the realm of hard-cover catalogs. “Mechanical 
binding certainly hit the regulation hard-cover catalog a 
terrific wallop,” an edition binder once told us. It will be 
interesting to see what mechanical binding will do after the 
war, since its protagonists argue such a big future for it. 
National also records in its magnum opus how it went into 
mechanical binding. 

The obvious moral is that the world does not stand still, 


and it applies very significantly to bookbinding. Such a book 
as “Through 100 Years” sheds further light on a transition 
phase in our industry which after 1900 affected the business 
policies of scores of well-established blankbook plants and 
the lives of many thousands of bookbinding employees. It is 
well tu study these matters today, to analyze what may come 
in the post-war bookbinding world of tomorrow. 


An “expert,” hired to show the county how to save, advised: 
“We'll save $337.50 on these loose-leaf tax list books. Let’s 
buy ’em.” 

What happened? It cost the county $20,000 extra to save 
the $337.50, according to the L. L. Brown Paper Co., Adams, 
Mass., which tells the story in its publication, “Permanence.” 
The books just couldn’t stand the gaff, and it was necessary 


for the county to spend that sum for new books and re-copying. 

The Brown company is doing a swell job in sponsoring 
“Permanence,” which it describes as “a news publication for 
those public officials to whom the country’s vital records— 
national, state, county, municipal and town—are entrusted and 


securely safeguarded.” 


Wonder how many of our readers know just when and 
where stationery stores started to carry a regular stock of 
blankbooks? Time was, of course, when blankbooks were all 
made to order—custom-made, so to speak. We know the 
answer to this query, and if nobody writes in, we'll startle the 
industry in the next installment with our sagacity ... — 


* 
Mix-It 
Our New Ink Fastener for all colors 
and Paper. Will solve your problems. 


Stops ink from smudging and rubbing. 
Comes in Pints, Quarts and Gallons. 


H. BEHLEN & BRO. Inc. 
10 Christopher St, N., Y. City, N. Y. 





Established 1888 ~ 















Send tcday for our new bulletin. "10 Ways to Avoid 
Otfset.”” 14 pages of valuable hints for the pressman 
—how to improve presswork — save 
money —-by stopping Offset trouble. 


I919No. Pitcher St.§- J KELLY CO.y,1.mazoo, Mich: 


OCTOBER, 


1943 








CHARLES HELLMUTH PRINTIN 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO » BALTIMORE + RICHMOND 





PRESSROOM 


& BINDERY 








G INK CORPORATION 





INKS OF ALL KINDS FOR BOOK PRINTING. BOOKBINDERS 
INKS, COLORS, BLACKS, LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK + BRANCHES IN 30 CITIES 





The Original 


DIETRICH PRODUCTS CO. 


2734-40 SIDNEY ST. ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


PAPER RULING MATERIALS 
SUPERLATIVE RULING INK 


BOOK VENEER 
An instantaneous drying varnish for coating fine leather bindings. 


SUPERLATIVE WATERPROOFING SOLUTION 
The new medium for waterproofing ruling ink 


SUPERLATIVE QUALITY OUR GUARANTEE 

















Manufacturers of Ruling Pens for 99 Years— 






All shades and colors of Ruling Ink and Powder 








THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 
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MECHANICAL BINDING INDEX 


CODE KEY 
T ...Tawber-Tube 
Tt .Tauber-Twist 
U ....Multi-Ring 
..-Royal Ring 


...Spiralastic 7 Number Seven 
* Other Mechanical Bindings 


NEW ENGLAND @ 
Pisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn, ........ MOPTUVWTt 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass, ...... SpAKOSX 
]. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. ......... OP 


NEW YORK CITY @ 
Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th Street CHOPR7 
John M. Gettler, 200 Varick St. P 
Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 3lst Street 
Tauber’s Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudson Street 


EASTERN 
The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. ........ CE 
Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. MW 
Erhard & Gilcher, 218 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. ........: 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa.-........... CDE 
National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa. HMOW 


MIDWEST <nd SOUTHWEST ¢ 
Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, “alif, 
General Binding Corp., 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill, epEz 
Spiral Binding Co., 111 North Canal St., Chicago, Th. insta SpAKS 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Iil., 732 W. Van Buren St. ....MW 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. ...... FGLTUV 
Detroit Mailing & Bdg. Co., 450 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich, CD 
Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri 
National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo... 
Forest City Bookbinding Co., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio DEMOW* 
Hugo Kalmbacher, 1014 Jackson Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wise, ...... CDE 


GENERABEY NDING COZUJORATION 


WORLD'S LARGEASEACODUCERS OF ar NICAL BINDINGS 


“ CERFLEX” “CERLOX” 
UTILITY BIN D Maweas CRORPORED PLASTIC 


“CERCLA” “LIMITED” 
THE STRONG METAL & mer OUR ARMED FORCES 
SAMPLES AND DURETIGSEGREE ON REQUEST 


812 W. BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2eICENSEES FROABB@OAST TO COAST 


our Gluing | = 


Gane’s Flexible Glue 
Gane’s Tabbing Glue 
Gane’s Case-Making Glue 
Gane’s Casing-in Paste 
Ground Hide Glue 

“Yes” Stikflat Glue 


e POTDEVIN 
Gluing Equipment 
e GLUE POTS 
Electric and All Iron 
® Large Glue Cookers 
© Complete line of 
Fish Glue Paste and Glue 
Dry Pastes, etc. Brushes 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


GANE BROTHERS & LANE, INC. 


St. Louis 


Chicago - New York San Francisco - sl Angeles 


oe 


SHRYOCK 
BROTHERS 


! 

| BINDERS 
| BOARD 
| 

| 


PYRG MILL 


1790 


Philadelphia - Downingtown 


eS 


* == we're on the job = x 
for Uncle Sam 


In Peacetime we manufacture Paper Conditioning Ma 
chines, Universal Paper Joggers, Holdfast Hangers. 
Commercial Humidifiers, Punching, Round Cornering 
and Perforating Machinery of all kinds. Also Special! 
Machines built to order. 


Our manufacturing is now devoted to work for our 
government. The only orders for our equipment we 
can accept are those carrying extremely high priori- 
ties. But when this fight is over we will again be 
ready to serve the graphic arts. 


Contract Work Our Specialty 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE Co. 


30 Warren Avenue Portland, Maine 


KNOT-FREE + STRONG - Easy. SEWING 
Strictly a quolity-plus thread—made by 
one of America's largest manufacturers. 
Improves sewing — reduces production 
cost — ECONOMICAL! On your next 
order specify SPIDER BRAND thread. 


- Ainuavt IMPBELI Haves Warsi Ive 


T., NEW YORK, 10.8. Y 
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Mister—youte getting paid in DYNAMITE! 


ET’S NOT KID OURSELVES about this. 

Our pay envelope today is dynamite. 

If we handle it wrong, it can blow up in 

our face . . . lengthen the war . . . and 

maybe wreck our chances of having 
happiness and security after the war. 


The wrong way to handle it...and why 
The wrong way is for us to be good-time 
Charlies. To wink at prices that look 
too steep . . . telling ourselves we can 
afford to splurge. 


We can’t afford to—whether we’re 
business men, farmers, or workers. And 
here’s why: 


Splurging will boost prices. First on 
one thing, then all along the line. 


Then, wages will have to go up to 
meet higher prices. And higher wages 
will push prices up some more . . . faster 
and faster, like a runaway snowball. 


The reason this can happen is that 
there is more money in pay envelopes 
today than there are things to buy with 
It, This year, we Americans will have 
45 billion dollars more income than there 
are goods and services to buy at present 
Prices. 45 billion dollars extra money! 


That’s the dynamite! 
The right way to handle it...and why 
OurGovernment is doing a lot of things to 


OCTOBER, 1943 


keep the cost of living from snow-balling. 

Rationing helps. Price ceilings help. 
Wage-and-rent stabilization helps. High- 
er taxes help. They’re controls on those 
dangerous excess dollars. 

But the real control is in our hands. 
Yours. Mine. 

It won’t be fun. It will mean sacrifice 
and penny-pinching. But it’s the only 
way we can win this war . . . pay for it 

. and keep America a going nation 
afterwards. 

And, after all, the sacrifice of tighten- 
ing our belts and doing without is a 
small sacrifice compared with giving 
your life or your blood in battle! 


Here’s what You must do 
Buy only what you absolutely need. And 
this means absolutely. If you’re tempted, 
think what a front-line soldier finds he 
can get along without. 
Don’t ask higher prices—for your own 
labor, yourown services, or goods you sell. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 


Resist pressure to force YOUR prices up. 

Buy rationed goods only by exchanging 
stamps. Shun the Black Market as you 
would the plague. 

Don’t pay a cent above ceiling prices. 

Take a grin-and-bear-it attitude on taxes. 
They must get heavier. But remember, 
these taxes help pay for Victory. 

Pay off your debts. Don’t make new ones. 
Getting yourself in the clear helps keep 
your Country in the clear. 

Start a savings account. Buy and keep up 
adequate life insurance. This puts your 
dollars where they’ll do you good. 

Buy more War Bonds. Not just a “per- 
cent” that lets you feel patriotic, but 
enough so it really pinches your pocket- 
book. 

If we do these things, we and our 
Government won’t have to fight a post- 
war battle against collapsing prices and 
paralyzed business. It’s our pay envel- 
ope. It’s up to us. 


Use it up ¢ Wear it out 
Make it do e Ordo without 
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MATERIALS AND LABOR 


by 


TYPOGRAPHIC RESTYLING | 






















The close-fitting and clear-printing qualities of Monotype machine. 
set faces offer opportunities for the selection of text types which 
result in saving vital materials and man-power used in printing 


Oypographic Restyling, intelligently done, can often save type 
space and at the same time improve readability and preserve utility without a reduction 
in the volume of text. Changes in line measurement, margins, type sizes, set sizes, leading 
and other typographic details can be employed to lower the cost of necessary mechanicd 
operations and to reduce the amount of paper, ink and other materials used. 


For instance: To remind that the savings which result from a reduction in type space 
are important we list some of the other mechanical operations which may be affected: 


Page make-up and handling Folding, gathering, etc. 
Foundry lock-up and electrotypes Handling and cutting stock 
(if electrotypes are used) Paper stock 
Imposition and lock-up of forms Ink used 
Make-ready on press Findings for binding, etc. 
Presswork Handling, packing, shipping, etc. 


Printers operating Monotypes are in an exceptionally favorable position to co-operate 
with buyers of printing in a concerted effort to save materials and labor. Those printers 
who do not operate Monotypes have at their command the resources of hundreds o 
Monotype-equipped trade composition plants, the owners of which will be glad to help 
co-operate in any plan which has conservation of our country's resources as its purpose. 


Save by Oypographic Restyling 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


SAVE TO SAVE AMERICA—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Composed in Monotype 20th Century Family and Monotype Stylescript, No. 425 
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America Speaking 


By Perschbacher & Wilde. 
$1.60 
Publisher: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Composition: M. & L. Typesetting Co. 
Printer: Poole Bros. 
Binder: Robert O. Law Co. 
Type: Lino. Granjon 12/14; 27x45¥2 picas 
Stock: Chillicothe Opacitone 
Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, light brown 
Stamping: yellow and dark brown inks 
Designers: format, William Nicoll; 
cover, Howard Mueller 


5%"x9". 


The designer of this high school an- 
thology of American literature had the 
usual problem of a great many different 
kinds of copy, all to be presented in a 
unified page. Instead of following the 
line of least resistance and of conven- 
tion, that of dropping down a size for 
each subordinate section, he put all the 
material in the body size, probably de- 
ciding that as all of these subordinate 
sections were fairly short the use of the 
extra space was negligible. The result 
is that the book has a much more uni- 
form appearance than most similar 
books, though whether that desirable 
effect is compensation for the confusion 
that may arise, as to whether you’re 
looking at text or at teacher helps, is 
open to question. Lydian italic, pleas- 
ingly used for headings, keeps the uni- 
formity from becoming oppressive. The 
full-page line illustrations, most of which 
bleed and have their hand-lettered cap- 
tions on facing pages, are too big and 
sprawling; they have a tendency to over- 
shadow the text. An extra 1%” space 
transposed from the foot to the head 
margin would have helped the appear- 
ance of the page. The title page* is a 
beauty; the title line is hand-lettered in 
a flowery bold script, and is balanced by 
a conventionalized eagle on the facing 
page. The same script lettering and 
eagle with some symbolic wheat stalks 
and strategically placed rules across the 
spine make a fine binding design. 


The Bed-Book of Eating 
and Drinking 
By Richardson Wright. 5”x7! 
Publisher: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Manufacturer: Van Rees Press 
Type: Lino. Granjon 12/13; 21x36 


,”. $2.50 


*See illustration on page 65 or 66. 
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Stock: Jessup & Moore Maryland Wove 

Cloth: Columbia Lynbrook, light cocoa 

Stamping: chocolate-brown ink 

Designers: Daniel T. Walden and Joseph 
W. Lippincott Jr. 


The designers probably decided that 
here was a book that needed little in the 
way of decoration typographically, that 
anything but a simple straightforward 
type page would be “painting the lily” 
of the author’s flowery prose and gas- 
tronomic offerings. Granjon, set 12 on 
13, gives that unobtrusive page, and the 
casc sideheads do their work without 
too much interruption; this is not a 
cook book so the problem was to achieve 
pauses but not definite breaks between 
items. Ballé initials are used to good 
advantage for the 12 month headings, 
but the 4 full-page line drawings to de- 
note the seasons do not add anything to 
the book. The cover design* is smart, 
with its reproductions of luscious fruits 
piled to overflowing, done in dark brown 
on lighter cloth. It would have added 
sparkle to the outside of the book to 
make the top stain the gay yellow of 
the end papers, instead of continuing the 
dark brown of the stamping. 


Chico of the Andes 

By Christine von Hagen. 61/,"x81/,”. $2 
Publisher: Thos. Nelson & Sons 
Manufacturer: Norwood Press 
Type: Lino. Granjon 14/17; 26x37 
Stock: Warren’s 1854 plate text, ivory 
Cloth: Holliston Novelex Nat. Fin., green 
Stamping: glossy black ink 
Designer: Jessie McEwen 

Set in 14pt. Granjon and leaded 3 
points, this book has an immediate feel- 
ing of spaciousness: that is in keeping 
with the locale. Some decoration could 
well have been added to the chapter 
openings to give them color and variety 
and to lessen the feeling of blank space 
from the deep sinkage and short chap- 
ter titles. The full-page illustrations by 
Zhenya Gay are well matched in color 
with the type, and print well. One per- 
plexing thing about the typography is 
the choice of 8pt. roman csle for run- 
ning heads; these are too small in com- 
parison to the text, and would better 
have been eliminated. Some of the space 
expended on chapter sinkages, margins, 
and in backing up the illustrations with 


blanks, might well have been ugeg ty 
allow separate pages for the dedicat, 
book card, and copyright instead of put 
ting them all on the same page. The yy 
of Corvinus for stamping the side tj, 
die should have been carried over tp the 
spine lettering to achieve uniformity 


Flying Fortress 


By Thos. Collison. 6%"x91/,". $25 
Publisher: Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
Composition: Composing Room, Ine. 
Printer: Photogravure & Color Co, 
Binder: Scribner Press 
Type: Inter. Garamond 11/16; 32x4g 
Stock: Marquardt BB gravure 
Cloth: Holliston Novelex, light red, sii. 

screened by Meissner Colorcrafts 
Designer: Peter A. Dymock 


Here is a fine combination of pictur 
and text that has been very expert) 
handled. It’s a gravure job, and a go) 
one; all the depth of color and toy 
are there with plenty of detail to q. 
hance the value of the illustrations, ay 
despite its ragged “screened” edges the 
type has come through well. The typ 
page is large, but amply leaded fy 
readability. The illustrations have bea 
well laid out, with a nice sense of bal. 
ance and variety. 10pt. Garamond to # 
picas has been used for captions—plenty 
of differentiation from the text and stil 
large enough for easy reading. As: 
relief, there isn’t a bleed page in th 
whole book, all cuts having 1," white 
margin on all sides. This permitted the 
use of almost maximum paper area, ye! 
retained a frame, and prevented th 
solid blackness that results from series 
of bleed pages. So narrow a margin is 
usually risky, for even a slight variation 
in folding is immediately apparent, but 
this book’s binder should be awarded 
the D.F.C. (Distinguished Folding Cross 
for an almost perfect job. Chapter 
titles* and numbers are combined with 
photographs, and the same thing ha 
been done on the stunning double-spreai 
title page. A “global” map end paper 
and the cover* “silk-screened” in gre 
and white, give .the right feeling of 
space and power; even the trimness 0! 
the flat back seems right for the subjet 
matter. 


Free Men of America 
By Ezequiel Padilla. 5%”x8". $2.50 
Publisher: Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 
Composition: Thormod Monsen & Son 
Printer & binder: Rand, McNally & 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/12; 23x89, 
Stock: Publisher’s Book 
Cloth: Interlaken Vellum de Luxe, ms 
Stamping: Peerless imit. gold roll lel 
and green ink 
Designer: Alfred Sterges 
This is an attractive slim volume a 
an interesting example of experimentt 
tion in space- and labor-saving. 
18 chapters of text run right on, insteal 
or starting conventionally on new page ¥ 
Each chapter* starts with a Weiss i* 
tial. The initial and the white sp 
around it are large enough to give tt 
reader room in which figuratively to tat 
a deep breath, but 3 or 4 more bial 
lines above them would have helped § 
lot in that direction, and would not her 
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ised ty made the book run over even forms. The color spattered edges are a needless 
cat, running heads and folios in Spt. italic decoration. All the production on this 
of put. cale have been unfortunately placed in book is excellent. 
The iy the tail margin. They are indented two 
de tit, picas from the — margin, and be- Naval Reserve Guide 
r to tle cause of ange smal ness a position are By Forster & Cady. 5”x7¥/,". $2.50 
mity bothersome to the eye; on left-hand Publisher: C 1 Mariti : 
, pages they seem like footnotes, and on enact ae eee 
right-hand pages they are a barrier to Type: Lino. Caledonia 10/12; 24x96 
le before i he leaf. By par- Stock: m 7 ’ 
$5 hurdle before turning t ; yP Stock: Stevens-Nelson no-coat gloss 
2) tially ‘illing up the tail margin they make Cloth: Terek Cornell special, blue-black, 
the page look less well proportioned than SK 
The. it is. The titlke page* is warm and Stamping: red ink 
7 friendly, and the cover design* carries Designer: publisher 
~ out the title-page motif of clasped hands This is a good, straightforward, clean- 
hetw the two Americas. cut book that does just what it started 
ed, sill out to do—present its information as 
fts Lorna Doone simply and conveniently as possible. The 
: By D. Blackmore. 6”x91/,". $3.75 re —"s — coe olay 7 vegplisead 
pictuns Py : ie a guide book, anc the margins seem 
expert Prin Pulating Henne: of Lae Mest ample. Center heads in 10pt. caps have 
| a good Illu: ions: Photogravure & Color Co. been given enough c fed around them 
ad ben meader: Reseeliibattes Ge. to allow an occasional break in the text. 
Lhe Type Lino, Scotch 11/12; 27x44, The Bodoni roman chapter heads and 
ons, wai Stock: Westvaco special laid, India display in the front matter retain the 
diges th Clot Bancroft Nat. Fin., Tyrol green clean-cut, simple feeling, with no frills, 
The type Stan — eee red pigment rolls which is certainly in keeping with the 
ded {or Fi oo CG “ title and subject matter. The halftones 
ae hen me ee in the text are well-printed, and the flex- 
of bal: _ This book has a lot of text on a page. ible binding is stamped in Navy colors. 
nd 2 “ n rene wager! pas = 
off with a 30pt. stick-up initial, an e 
_ chapter numbers and titles set with just Our Home and Gur World 
b enougl) variety to lend them freshness. By Hay & Dudley. 654”x9". $1.12 
he Letterspaced —_ — running heads ee { compositor: Beckley Cardy 
on even pag y ‘ i : 
"white tl Ping A “0 oe oe Printer: Blakely-Oswald Printing Co. 
itted the the hank aa mys : : . Binder: John F. Cuneo Co. 
pe of the text page. Line illustrations in Type: Lino. Caslon 14/18; 27x431/, 
nted the the text blend in well with the type page. Stock: Crobank School Text, low gloss 
ania The four-color gravure inserts have a Cloth: Western Shade Parchment, Alice 
aia soft, romantic quality that fits the text. 2 blue 
verlolie The itle page, too, with its Eve italic Stamping: orange and royal blue inks 
va td and dk licate flower garland around the ——. format, publisher; cover, John 
pec publisher's colophon, acquires charm and Merryweather 
1g Crs a hint of feminine grace. The green With its Caslon text page and well- 
Chapte cover and its over-all spine design in displayed photographs this is an attrac- 
ned wih brown ink with title and author in gold tive elementary reader. One less line of 
hing ba dress the book becomingly. The two- type on the page, a little narrower gutter 
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Criterion 
Silk-screen for poster covers, leaf and ink stamping for finer designs 
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DANIEL BRADLEY 


who wrote this month’s reviews for Th: ; 
Bookmaking Parade, is associated with 
Arthur W. Rushmore in the Manufactur- 
ing Dept. of Harper & Bros., N. Y. C. 
For several years he was assistant to the 
plant manager of Haddon Craftsmen, and 
had earlier been connected with other 
publishing firms. 

Bradley inaugurates a new era for The 
Bookmaking Parade, being the first of a 
series of guest conductors. Editor David 
M. Glixon having reviewed some 1500 
books for the Parade since it started 
marching in April 1933, gladly turns the 
department over to Bradley and his fellow 
craftsmen. 

The Bookmaking Parade is a free criti- 
cal service, Entry blanks are available on 
request to all publishers of adult and 
juvenile trade and textbooks. 


seresgunnaranartiaynns citi 


margin and correspondingly wider front 
margin, would have improved it. Almost 
all the photographs bleed at the head 
and foot, except for an occasional full 
page; and as most of them are out-of- 
doors pictures, this give a feeling of 
space. Two somewhat incongruous notes, 
with the modern feeling of the bleed 
illustrations, are the hand-lettering on 
the photographic half-titles and the 
rather old-fashioned little line drawings 
in the text. The double-spread title page 
strikes an amusing, friendly note to start 
the young reader off. The cover design 
carries a line rendition of the photo- 
graphic frontispiece, “eternal youth 
dreaming of his future.” 


Our Southern Neighbors 


By J. G. Meyer et al. 73/,”x93/,”. $1.60 
Publisher: Follett Publishing Co. 
Composition: A. R. Buckingham & Son 
Printer: C. O. Owen Co. 

Binder: Brock & Rankin 

Type: Lino. O.S. No. 7, 12/14; 35x511, 
Stock: Warren’s Publishers halftone plate 
Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, green 
Stamping: yellow and glossy russet inks 
Designers: format, D. W. Follett; cover, 

Don Nelson 

With its double columns 17 picas wide 
set in Old Style #7, this is a very read- 
able type page, the first consideration in 
an elementary or junior-high text. Typog- 
raphically, though, the typeface, with 
its Antique sideheads and center heads, 
does not combine well with the italic 
sans-serif captions that appear on almost 
every page. The bold script chapter 
heads and the Delphian and Deepdene 
title page introduce still other faces. 
The bleed halftones in the text lend 
color to the pages, but if fewer of them 
had been made bleeds the effect might 
have been more striking. End papers of 
typical scenes and a two-color inked 
cover* give the proper Latin-American 
feeling to the binding. 


Painting and Sculpture in the 
Museum of Modern Art 
Ed. by A. H. Barr Jr. 714”x10". $1.25 
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“America Speaking” 


Set at M.GL. Typesetting Co, Tit 
sprees: Se wend lettered; Dib. 
isher, ydian pt.; bi 

Lino. Granjon 12 and 10pt. os, 


(left) “Watchwords of Liberty” 


Set at Norwood Press in Lino. Jan. 
son 12/15. Quotation, Mono. Gara 
mont 24pt. with Mono. Ornaments 
No. 52, 14pt. 


(right) “Free Men of America” 


Set at Thormod Monsen & Son 
Title page: title and author, Baver 
Weiss Series 1 Initials 54pt., roman 
30pt., and italic and roman 24pt.; 
imprint, Lino. Baskerville 12 pt, 
11 pt., and 11 pt. s.c. 


(below) Text: Lino. Baskerville 
10/12; chapter title, Mono, Bask- 
erville 14pt.; initial, Bauer Weiss 
Series 1, 54pt.; running foot, Lino. 
Baskerville 8pt. 


(left) “Flying Fortress” 


Set at Composing Room in Inter 
Garamond 11/16. Chapter title 
number, on halftone backgr wd 
Ludlow’ Tempo Medium italic 
roman 24pt.; initial, Ludlow 
Bold 72pt. 
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Publisher: Museum of Modern Art 

Printer: E. L. Hildreth & Co. 

Binder: J. F. Tapley Co. 

Type: Lino. Bodoni 8/10; 371,,x50 

Stock: Dejonge Art Mat and Curtiss text 

Cloth: Interlaken Winco, navy, silk-screened by Meissner 
Colorcrafts 


Designers: format, publisher; cover, Carlos Dyer 

This is a stunning museum catalog, from its brilliant cover* 
on through. Almost every inch of the big cover is used for a 
poster-like display of the title, in buff and red silk-screen, on 
dark biue natural-finish cloth. The bold sans-serif letters in 
their brilliant colors strike the introductory modern note that 
js, of course, implicit in the museum and its catalog. Bold ° 
sans-serif continues through the display in the front matter, 
all simpiy but strikingly laid out. The introductory text is in 
Bodoni, double column, with bold sans-serif sideheads, printed 
on smooth text stock which matches in color the dull coated 
used for the illustrated catalog proper. The scores of half- 
tone illustrations are extremely well printed, and a difficult 
and complicated make-up job, with practically every cut a 
different size, has been very competently and smoothly done. 


Double-column Bodoni supplies just the right amount of color 
in the type to balance the cuts, and the expert use of white 
space with variety and imagination in page layout has carried 
the modern note so strikingly introduced in the cover, right 
through to the end. A fine job! 


Testing and Counseling in the High-School 
Guidance Program 


By John G. Darley. 534,"x8%". $2.60 


Publisher: Science Research Associates 
Manufacturer: W. B. Conkey Co. 

Type: lino. Garamond No, 3, 10/13; 26x43 
Stock: Crobank antique 

Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, blue 


Stamping: yellow ink 
Designer: Robert B. McCombe 


Imagination and a little daring have produced a book with 


sparkle, that in most cases would have been a prosaic and 
dull one. The type is a little small for the measure, but lead- 
ing and frequent center heads keep the text from looking too 
solid. Kunning heads are italic caps on left hand pages and 










Primer review (Continued from page 63) 


or at least informed of conditions, if you understand how 


and why editing takes time. (Here I go with a favorite 


sermon on co-operation. and co-ordination between editors 
and book designers. But it really is important.) If the pair 
of you get together and compare problems, many of them 


will resolve themselves. 

Editors are rarely dilatory, but they, too, have “a lot of re- 
sponsibility.” They, too, are middlemen, agents of the author’s 
intention and purveyors to the reader’s understanding. And, 
just as they seem to drive you into last-minute disasters, they 
are at the mercy of authors who too often are dilatory. 

There is an excellent system for relieving pressure by 
spreading it over a larger time surface. When a ms. is ac- 
cepted and scheduled for publication, it goes first to the pro- 
duction desk for casting up and preliminary planning, and 
then hack to the editor so that the design can be organized 
while ‘he commas are being re-allocated and quotations 
verified 

Some experience is required before a designer learns to 
make « record of all details: the number of chapters; their 
titles, whose length and uniformity or variation often deter- 
mines te style of chapter openings; the number and charac- 
ter of prelims; illustrations in the text which will probably in- 
fluence ‘he page makeup; and any number of other elements. 








© Tee Proer’s ovriine of estimating copy—‘casting up’ or 
‘cast-uy’ in the vernacular—leaves only a few points for review. 

Word count, and the approximation of 6 characters to a 
word, is close enough for a rough preliminary survey but it 
requires something of a sixth sense, or considerable experience, 
or both. Character count is not only “apt to be more accurate” 
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italic cale on right, with 18pt. italic lining figures flush out- 
side, all over a full-measure rule; there’s no reason for the 
large folios, but they help to give the sparkle, and don’t inter- 
fere with the text. The initial letters are the thing that give 
the book punch; they are almost 31/.” high, set flush to the first 
text line. They were carefully drawn in outline, however, and 
in color blend well with the type. _The chapter titles and 
numbers have been carefully and judiciously placed in relation 
to them, so that there is always a clear tie-up between the 
heading and the text. A disadvantage of the small text face is 
that 8pt. apparently had to be used for extracts, and that’s 
getting down pretty far. The title page has been given some 
of the same imaginative treatment as the chapter heads with 
good results, though the swash caps make it look a little fussy. 
The cover colors follow through with the “light” touch, to 
produce a format that should keep the reader in a good frame 
of mind. 


Watchwords of Liberty 


By Robert Lawson. 714"”x10”. $2 
Publisher: Little, Brown & Co. 
Manufacturer: Norwood Press 
Type: Lino. Janson 12/15; 32x44 
Stock: Warren’s Publishers eggshell wove 
Cloth: Holliston Rex, autumn yellow 
Stamping: red ink 
Designer: Robert Lawson and Arthur Williams 

Lawson’s drawings have rightfully been allowed to be tne 
dominating factor in the design of this book of American 
quotations. Their wealth of detail, feeling of strength, and 
expert craftsmanship go hand in hand with the inspiring text; 
they have carefully been given the surrounding. white space 
they need, and with the titles boldly set in 24pt. Garamond 
roman caps one is sure to get a feeling of the size and vigor 
and power of America. The text is very readable despite the 
wide measure. The title page, with its 60pt. Garamont Open 
caps, is in perfect balance with Lawson’s striking frontispiece. 
The presswork in the book is excellent. The technique of the 
illustrator with its combination of solid blacks and fine detail 
and the large white areas surrounding the drawings make 
difficult printing, but the job has been very satisfactorily 
handled. 





—it can be mathematically exact, given time to work it out 
in detail. 

Suppose the ms. is historical, with many interpolated quo- 
tations of various length, to be set 10/12 in contrast to the 
11/13 text. In the ms. those sections are usually single-spaced 
and indented, which is no help to either estimator or com- 
positor, except for easy identification. They call for a separate 
operation of counting and conversion, based on the treatment 
selected. 

If such passages are to be indented—a convention which is 
at least questionable—a different formula of line length and 
character count is required. In effect, two mss. must be esti- 
mated and converted into pages and decimal fractions of type, 
chapter by chapter for accuracy. A point often overlooked is 
that a quotation set full measure, even in a different type, calls 
for a space above and below, conveniently counted as two lines 
of that type. (And this is a good place to repeat the editorial 
convention that quotations identified typographically omit the 
enclosing quotation marks.) 

Then there are probably footnotes, say 8/9, which means an- 
other formula and another set of computations; again allow- 
ing for space above. I convert them into lines of the text type; 
2 lines 8/9, 18 pts., knocks out 2 lines 11/13; 3 lines, 27, or 4, 
36, ruins 3 text, 39. 





© AwN uncommon variant that affects estimating is the use 
of thin spacebands, which raise the setwise index of composi- 
tion. For example, the index of 11 pt. Janson is 2.4, but con- 
sistent and careful use of thin bands, in measures from 22 to 
26, raise it to full 2.6. I learned that the hard way and had 
to do some last-minute juggling to get rid of an odd 6 pages. 
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PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLINIC 


Bookmaking is in a pretty bad stage because of wartime 
shortages, according to Paul A. Bennett, in charge of typo- 
graphic layout with the Linotype Co., discussing his article 
“Current Trade Book Typography—Appeasement’s Child?” 
(Publisher’s Weekly, June 5) at the 1943-44 opening session 
of the Philadelphia Book Clinic held at the Art Alliance Sep- 
tember 23. 

A new approach in designing and planning trade books 
from existing materials is needed, he said, rather than the 
“manicuring” system of cutting books from pre-war size, a 
method some manufacturers are using now. Mr. Bennett illus- 
trated this point with Milton Glick’s format for Woollcott’s 
“As You Were” (Viking) as a step in the right direction of 
space-saving design, and also with the Doubleday-Doran “The 
Shock of Recognition,” a distinguished anthology of 1300 pp., 
designed by A. P. Tedesco. 

W. A. Dwiggins used the 2-column page idea back in 1934 
for “Seven Famous Novels” by H. G. Wells (Knopf) as a 
means of compression. This method, said Bennett, cut a 912 p. 
book to 438 pp. and saved enough paper for a whole edition 
of 400 pp. A recent example of the 2-column page is “The 
Man from G-2,” by Van Wyck Mason (Reynal & Hitchcock), 
which is attractively done. On this point of the 2-column page 
Walter Kahoe, associate medical editor of J. B. Lippincott 
Co., said of their “Human Pathology”: “The fifth edition was 
trim size 6”x9” with the type page 27x46 picas over-all. 
Faced with the problem of a 10% increase in material for the 
new edition, we changed the trim size to 7”x10” with a 
2-column type page 34x52 picas over all. Apart from the 
slight saving in paper, the chief advantages secured were 
increased legibility—since the 161/,-pica line was much more 
easily read than the 27-pica—and a thinner book. ‘There seemed 
to be a general feeling on the part of reviewers that the new 
2-column format was much more modern and more easily 
read.” 

“In designing the new 23rd edition of the ‘U. S. Dispensa- 
tory’,” he said, “the publishers were faced with approximately 
a 10% increase in text. To solve this problem without increas- 
ing the bulk of the book, the type face was changed from 
Old Style No. 1 to Old Style No. 7, which is slightly more 
condensed. Four lines of 8 pt. were added to each page— 
and the margins were improved, rather than otherwise.” The 
layout of the book was also modernized. 

Bennett felt that Kahoe’s experience indicated that many 
new methods can be used in solving a problem which is even 
more sharply felt in the trade book field. He also discussed the 
report of the Council on Books in Wartime as to the require- 
ments for publication (size, weight, type, etc.) of the new 
Armed Services Editions and their method of distribution. 
Five of the first 30 titles were displayed and passed around 
for inspection at the meeting. 

Everett E. Hale (J. B. Lippincott Co.), chairman of the 
Book Clinic, announced that future meetings will be held the 
third Tuesday of the month, instead of Thursday, at the Art 
Alliance. Subject matter for programs will be “graphic arts 
of the future.” F. G. Dever (Marland Photo Engraving Co.) 
will address the next meeting, October 19, on “Photo-Magnetic 
Lettering.” 


N. Y. TEXTBOOK CLINIC 


Paper regulations, cloth supplies, and other wartime aspects 
of book production were slated for discussion by Harry F. 
West of the War Production Board at the first clinic meet- 
ing of the season, held October 13, at the Town. Hall Club, 
123 W. 48rd St., N. Y. C. It was an open meeting, held 


REPORTS 


jointly by the Textbook and Trade Book Clinics of the AlGa, 
and members of the Book Publishers’ Bureau and other op. 
ganizations were invited to attend. 

Burton L. Stratton (Holt), chairman of the Textbook Clinic, 
announced that at the next meeting, November 17, members 
of the book publishers’ mission to Latin America would 
describe textbook publishing conditions in the countries they 
had visited. Speakers will include‘George P. Brett, Jr. (Mac. 
millan), Burr L. Chase (Silver Burdett), and James §, 
Thompson (McGraw-Hill.) 

Miss Olive Carter has been appointed chairman of the 
Publicity Committee. 


N. Y¥. TRADE BOOK CLINIC 


Bruce Gentry, who a few months ago was re-elected chair. 
man of the Trade Book Clinic, AIGA, was inducted into the 
army on October 1, and his clinic duties were transferred last 
month to Vice-Chairman Walter Frese (Hastings House). 

The Executive Committee members of this year are John 
Begg (Oxford U. Press), Louise Bonino (Random House), 
Freda Browne (Messner), Morris Colman (Viking), Albert 
Erskine (Reynal & Hitchcock), David M. Glixon (Boox- 
BINDING & Book Propucrion), Melvin Loos (Columbia JU, 
Press), Mildred C. Smith (Publishers’ Weekly), and John 
Woodlock (Norton). 

For the first meeting of the season, on October 13, the group 
joined the Textbook Clinic to hear Harry West of the WPB 
(see above). Plans are proceeding for a Book Jacket Exhibi- 
tion, a Children’s Books Show, and the presentation of the 
annual award by BsBP. 

The October selections, listed below, were made by James 
L. Hendrickson, new head of the Manufacturing Dept. of 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


BOSTON BOOKBUILDERS 


Less paper for publishing books in 1944 was predicted in 
his address to the Boston Bookbuilders on September 22 by 
Meiric K. Dutton, Chief of Distribution Section, Printing & 
Publishing Division, War Production Board. He did not 
anticipate any change for the fourth quarter of 1943, but said 
that another cut of at least 10% for the first quarter of 194 
appeared inevitable. 

The first meeting of the season held at Schratff’s, West St, 
and attended by over 100, was opened by Robert F. Thompson 
(D. C. Heath & Co.), president of the Bookbuilders, who 
presented the chairman of the evening, Richmond Mayo-Smith 
(Plimpton Press). Others seated at the head table were: 
Charles B. Fleming (C. B. Fleming Co.), president of the 
Bookbinders’ Guild; Howard Wallingford (N. E. sales man- 
ager, Tileston & Hollingsworth Co.), president of the Society 
of Printers; Robert H. Wessmann (president, J. F. Tapley 
Co.), president of the Book Manufacturers Institute; Dudley 
R. Cowles (president, D. C. Heath & Co.), president of the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute; Frederick A. Rice 
(president, Ginn & Co.); Ross Williams, assistant to the 
Boston regional director, WPB; Charles E. Bacon (Allyn and 
Bacon); J. R. Tiffany, general counsel of the Book M unufac- 
turers’ Institute; Mark W. Bradford (N. E. representative, 
Geo. Banta Pub. Co.); Robert A. Whidden (president, Rand 
Avery—Gordon Taylor Co.), president of the Graphic Arts 
Institute of Mass.; and A. Gordon Ruiter (Forbes Litho 
graph Mfg. Co.), president-elect of the Printing House 
Craftsmen’s Club of Boston. 

Dutton’s address, a condensed version of which appears 
page 24, was well received by a record audience of 100. 

Robert J. Watt, prominent member of the WLB, is sched- 
uled to discuss, “Labor and Postwar Adjustments,” at the 


N. Y. TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR OCTOBER 1943 
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Title Publisher 


THE APOSTLE G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
BACK DOOR TO BERLIN Doubleday, Doran 
ECONOMY FOR EPICURES Oxford U. Press 

IN AND OUT Viking Press 

lives and times of archy and mehitabel Doubleday, Doran 
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John Begg 


Designer 
Paul Johnston 
A. P. Tedesco 


Morris Colman H. Wolff 
A. P. Tedesco Country Life Press 


Manufacturer 


Van Rees Press 
Country Life Press 
Quinn & Boden Co. 


Paper Cloth 


Warren’s special m.f. text Holliston Ret 
Glatfelter antique Holliston Novela 
Warren’s 1854 text Bancroft Arrestot 
Warren’s Bookman offset Holliston Aer 
Glatfelter F.S.M. finish Bancroft 
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with the full-page litho illustrations, and its spritely character sympathet- 
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Besides being in charge of design and production for Holiday House, Spa rtan Medium 







Miss ( ventry has achieved an enviable reputation as a free-lance book Garamond Open 





designer with a sensitive feeling for line and balance. Her juveniles . . 
especially have equally a childhood charm and adult appeal. ATF’s Lydian Cursive 
type faces...both modern and conventional...are often the means of Cloister Bold 















accomplishing her tasteful effects. For their range of graded tone, 
unequalled choice of widths, and variety of designs form a treasure Nicolas Cochin 
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October 27 meeting; and on November 17, Beatrice Warde 
will talk on “Books at War.” 


sponsor courses 

THe Booxsvuitpers are sponsoring a series of 16 weekly 
lectures on “Practices in Book Publishing” to be presented 
by the Boston University College of Business Administration 
beginning October 19. The course is designed to be of 
interest and value to all who are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the manufacture, publication, and distribution 
of books. 

The program has been*organized under the direction of 
President Thompson with the cooperation of Dean William 
G. Sutcliffe of the College of Business Administration. Each 
lecture will be given by an outstanding authority. 

The lectures will be given on Tuesdays from 6 to 7:30 p.m. 
at the college, 685 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. The fee for 
the entire course is $10. At the conclusion of the course 
an optional examination will be offered and a certificate 
awarded to those whose work is satisfactory. Registration 
forms may be obtained from Professor John Waters, Registrar. | 

The program of the course follows: 

Oct. 19, History or Trape Book Pus.isnine: J. Duncan 
Phillips, member, Board of Directors, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Oct. 26, Growrm AND DEVELOPMENT oF ‘TExTBOOK PUBLISH- 
inc: Philip A. Knowlton, editor-in-chief, Educational Dept., 
Macmillan Co. 

Nov. 2, Eprroria, Procepures 1x Hanpuiinc Trape Books: 
C. Raymond Everitt, editor-in-chief, Little, Brown & Co. 

Nov. 9, EprroriAL Procepures 1N DeEveLopinG TEXTBOOKS: 
Dr. Burdette R. Buckingham, director in charge of elementary 
school books, Ginn & Co. 

Nov. 16, PLannine, DesigGNinc, AND ILLUstrRaTING Books: 
Arthur W. Rushmore, production manager, Harper & Bros. 

Nov. 23, Tue Maxine or a Book (a non-technical descrip- 
tion): Edward L. Morss, plant manager, Athenaeum Press. 

Nov. 30, Vistr To THE ATHENAEUM PREss. 

Dec. 7, Non-CoMMERCIAL PUBLISHING—UNIVERSITY AND Pri- 
vate: David T. Pottinger, formerly associate director, Harvard 
University Press. 

Dec. 14, Bustness anpD ADMINISTRATIVE AspECTs OF Book 
PusuisHinc: Malcolm Johnson, executive vice-president, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. ; 

Jan. 4, Pupsuisuers’ Reiatrions Wirn Avruors, Lirerary 
Acrents, Boox Seiiers, anp Boox Cxivuss: Curtice Hitchcock, 
president, Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 

Jan. 11, ApvertistnG AND Pusiicrry: Charles Denhard, presi- 
dent, Denhard, Pfeiffer & Wells. 

Jan. 18, Marketinc or Trapve Booxs: Richard L. Simon, 
Simon & Schuster. 

Jan. 25, MerHops AND PROCEDURES IN THE SELLING oF TExT- 
Books: Hugh A. Foresman, Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Feb. 1, PustisHinc Ricguts anp Reprints: Robert DeGraff, 
president, Pocket Books, Inc. 

Feb. 8, Book PusiisHinc 1N War Time: Frederick G. 
Melcher, editor, Publishers’ Weekly. 

Feb. 15, Soctat IMPLICATIONS OF THE PuBLISHING oF Books: 
Trade Books—Rev. Walton E. Cole, minister, author, and 
hook critic; Textbooks—Lloyd W. King, executive secretary, 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. 


CHICAGO BOOK CLINIC 


A practical program designed to help members do a better 
job under unprecedented conditions has been adopted by the 
Chicago Book Clinic for its winter season. In the absence of 
William Nicoll (Scott, Foresman), now a Seabee, vice-presi- 
dent James Blaine (John F. Cuneo Co.) will take over. He 
will be assisted by the secretary-treasurer, Cecelia Gaul 
(Willett, Clark Co.); chairman of the program committee, 
Mary D. Alexander (University of Chicago Press) and bul- 
letin editor Rollo Fogarty (Consolidated Book Publishers). 

The theme of the November 2 meeting, to be held at Hard- 
ing’s Presidential Grill, 109 W. Madison Street, will be 
“Machines for War.” Representatives from Miehle Printing 
Press Co., T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, McCain Sewing Machine 
Co., the Cuneo Press, and DuPont will speak on what the 
Graphic Arts industry and its suppliers are doing to make 
war machines and supplies. 

Future meetings will discuss book design in wartime (Dec. 
7); visionary book design (Jan. 4); editorial problems (Feb. 
1); books of American humor (March 7); lithography (April 
4 and May 2) and paper (June 6). 
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Re-open “essentiality ” appeal 





(Continued from page 35) 


try’s consumption of glue, printing inks, gold foil, type meta, 
and other secondary materials. Quantitatively, its requirements 
are comparatively meager, yet qualitatively this war materia] 
represents a vital contribution to the thought of the world, 


“asks but little’’ 

Tue War Commirrer of the Book Publishers Bureau repre. 
sents 90% of the books published in America. Its membership, 
both by direct and indirect representation, is concerned with 
medical, technical and scientific, college, high school, and edy- 
cational books, as well as with religious books and with gen- 
eral literature of all kinds. As a group, the industry has asked 
little and requires little assistance from the Government. It 
conceives itself to be an essential industry. Any industry 
which affects the daily lives of upwards of 112,000,000 people 
must be sensible of its own importance and any industry that 
contributes directly to the educational process and is the sole 
responsibility for the production of the books that are used 
in the schools and colleges of the country must recognize its 
inherent cultural significance and the fact that its continuance 
is vital to present-day and future civilization. Moreover, it 
has functioned autonomously without subsidies or priorities 
and without self-seeking aggression. It therefore believes in 
its ability to be a self-policing unit. It has offered its full 
facilities to the war effort and it is now engaged not only in 
issuing training books and manuals for the Army and Navy 
but also through price reductions and by means of special 
programs, it is making available selected editions of standard 
and new books substantially at cost to the armed forces. 
It recognizes its place in the scheme of our war organizations, 
is desirous and ready to cooperate in every way with the 
Congress of the United States, and with every government 
bureau or agency which legally is entitled to supervise any 
phase of its activities. It has been in contact with those 
agencies through its duly authorized committees and is adopt- 
ing their policies freely and without restraint as a part of its 
functional organization. The industry is in close contact with 
the WPB on the problem of paper, binding, cloth, and other 
raw materials and it is responsive to the directives of that 
Board which has been efficient and cooperative in its contacts 
with the industry. 


adequate supplies needed 

THe iNpustry BetrEves that an adequate supply of paper for 
the production of needed books is a matter of necessity to the 
American people and hopes, in view of its limited require- 
ments, that this paper in legitimate amounts will be forth- 
coming. It hopes that the WPB is ready and willing to co- 
operate in the matter of supplying a sufficient quantity of 
bookeloth for binding, without which no book can_ achieve 
permanence. It has found the WPB alert to its needs and 
ready and willing to cooperate, but the industry has as yet 
no reasonable assurance that its requirements will be met. 
It feels that the allocation of 6/10 of 1% of the national paper 
supply and 1/10 of 1% of the national supply of grey goods 
to culture and education is a wartime necessity. 

The War Manpower Commission has decided that for the 
time being there is no great problem and no lack of employ- 
ables for the industry as a whole. The industry dissents from 
this viewpoint. There is a positive shortage both of manpower 
and materials and the book that formerly could be manufac 
tured in three months now often requires a six months’ pro 
duction schedule. Furthermore, as publishers’ inventories of 
new books are limited there is the definite prospect of a short- 
age of new books if they cannot be manufactured with « rea 
sonable degree of freedom. While the industry has never 
requested that its male employees be relieved from the duty 
of military service, it is fighting for recognition as an essential 
industry in order that its trained personnel: may be mai tained 
in their present work and not be diverted into other indus 
tries. Should this occur, and shortages in materials become 
more pronounced, there is grave danger of a serious shortage 
of books that would adversely affect the educational, cultural, 
and war activities of the nation. 
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JANE EYRE 
a Charlotte CBronts 


; ] ‘ 

There was no possibility of taking a 
walk that day. We had been wandering, 
indeed, in the leafless shrubbery an hour 
in the morning; but since dinner (Mrs. 
Reed, when there was no company, dined 
early) the cold winter wind had brought 
with it clouds so sombre, and a rain so 
penetrating, that further out-door exer- 
cise was now out of the question. 

I was glad of it: I never liked long 
walks, especially on chilly afternoons: 
dreadful to me was the coming home in 
the raw twilight, with nipped fingers and 
toes, and a heart saddened by the chid- 
ings of Bessie, the nurse, and humbled by 
the consciousness of my physical inferi- 
ority to Eliza, John, and Georgiana Reed. 

The said Eliza, John, and Georgiana 
were now clustered round their mama in 
the drawing-room: she lay reclined on a 
sofa by the fireside, and with her darlings 
about her (for the time neither quarrelling 
nor crying) looked perfectly happy. Me, 
she had dispensed from joining the group; 
saying, “She regretted to be under the 
necessity of keeping me at a distance; but 
that until she heard from Bessie, and 
could discover by her own observation 
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that I was endeavouring in good earnest 
to acquire a more sociable and childlike dis- 
position, a more sprightly and attrac- 
tive manner, — something lighter, franker, 
more natural as it were—she really must 
exclude me from privileges intended only 
for contented, happy, little children.” 

‘‘What does Bessie say I have done?” I 
asked. 

“Jane, I don’t like cavillers or ques- 
tioners: besides, there is something truly 
forbidding in a child taking up her elders 
in that manner. Be seated somewhere; 
and until you can speak pleasantly, re- 
main silent.” 

A small breakfast-room adjoined the 
drawing-room. I slipped in there. It con- 
tained a book-case: I soon possessed my- 
self of a volume, taking care that it should 
be one stored with pictures. I mounted 
into the window-seat: gathering up my 
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in your place.—Now, come in, and I’ve 
some good news for you.” 

“IT don’t think you have, Bessie.” 

“Child! what do you mean? What 
sorrowful eyes you fix on me! Well! 
but Missis and the young ladies and 
Master John are going out to tea this 
afternoon, and you shall have tea with 
me. I'll ask cook to bake you a little 
cake, and then you shall help me to look 
over your drawers; for I am soon to pack 
your trunk. Missis intends you to leave 
Gateshead in a day or two, and you shall 
choose what toys you like to take with 
you.” 

“Bessie, you must promise not to scold 
me any more till I go.” 

“Well, I will: but mind you are a very 
good girl, and don’t be afraid of me. Don’t 
start when I chance to speak rather 
sharply: it’s so provoking.” 

“T don’t think I shall ever be afraid of 
you again, Bessie, because I have got used 
to you; and I shall soon have another set 
of people to dread.” 

“If you dread them, they'll dislike you.” 

“As you do, Bessie?” 

“I don’t dislike you, Miss; I believe I 
am fonder of you than of all the others.” 

“You don’t show it.” 

“You little sharp thing! you’ve got 
quite a new way of talking. What makes 
you so venturesome and hardy?” 

“Why, I shall soon be away from you, 
and besides ” T was going to say 
something about what had passed be- 
tween me and Mrs. Reed; but on second 
thoughts I considered it better to remain 
silent on that head. 

“And so you're glad to leave me?” 


“Not at all, Bessie; indeed, just now I 
am rather sorry.” 

“Just now! and rather! How coolly my 
little lady says it! I daresay now if I were 
to ask you for a kiss you wouldn’t give it" 
to me: you’d say you'd rather not.” 

“T’ll kiss you and welcome: bend your 
head down.”’ Bessie stooped; we mutually 
embraced, and I followed her into the 
house quite comforted. That afternoon 
lapsed in peace and harmony; and in the 
evening Bessie told me some of her most 
enchanting stories, and sang me some of 
her sweetest songs. Even for me life had 
its gleams of sunshine. 


COCCEECOOOOCEE 


Five o'clock had hardly struck on the 
morning of the 19th of January, when 
Bessie brought a candle into my closet 
and found me already up and nearly 
dressed. I had risen half an hour before 
her entrance, and had washed my face, 
and put on my clothes by the light of 
a half-moon just setting, whose rays 
streamed through the narrow window 
near my crib. I was to leave Gateshead 
that day by a coach which passed the 
lodge gates at 6 a.m. Bessie was the only 
person yet risen; she had lit a fire in the 
nursery, where she now proceeded to 
make my breakfast. Few children can eat 
when excited with the thoughts of a jour- 
ney; nor could I. Bessie, having pressed 
me in vain to take a few spoonfuls of the 
boiled milk and bread she had prepared 
for me, wrapped up some biscuits in a 
paper and put them into my bag; then she 
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Jane Eyre by Charlotie Bronté and WutHerinc Heicuts by Emily Bronié, illustrated with 
wood engravings by Fritz Eichenberg, are published by Random House, New York, in two volumes, 
boxed ; and are to be the Book-of -the- Month Club Dividend for November and December. 

The general plan and supervision of this edition was by Richard Ellis. The pages were 
composed in 10-point Monotype Bodoni with specially cut long descenders. The composition 
and tenaplates were by the Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tennessee. The printing and binding 
were by both Kingsport Press and H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Company. 
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put more into War Bonds than he has 
been doing. 


That’s why the Treasury Department 
has set new quotas for the current Pay- 
Roll Allotment Drive—quotas running 
about 50% above former figures. These 
quotas are designed to reach the new 
money that’s coming into the family 
income. Coming from millions of new 
workers . . . from women who never 
worked before . . . from millions who 
never before earned anything like what 
they are getting today! 

The current War Bond effort is built 
around the family unit, and the Treas- 
ury Department now urges you to or- 
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ganize your War Bond thinking—and 
your War Bond selling—on the basis of 
your employees’ family incomes. For 
details, get in touch with your local 
War Finance Committee which will sup- 
ply you with all necessary material for 
the proper presentation of the new plan 
to your workers through your labor- 
management committees. 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earn- 
ers, in 175,000 plants, are buying War 
Bonds at the rate of nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars a month. Great as this 
sum is, ét is not enough! So turn-to to- 
day! Get this new family income plan 
working! 
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Recaptured in the modern Bryant organization are all the fine 
ideals of craftsmanship and business integrity — all the enthusi- 
asm for improvement and progress that inspired the founders of 
this veteran paper mill. 

Today, Bryant is doing its utmost in the Victory program — but 
with thoughts on tomorrow. The demands upon Printing for a 
quick after-war reconversion to peacetime economy will be tre- 
mendous. We want you to know that here at Bryant, research 
and planning are well under way to give you the best papers for 


that important job. 


EVERY DAY MORE PRINTERS ARE 
USING MORE PAPER MADE BY 


COATED, UNCOATED AND SPECIALTY BOOK 
PAPERS FOR LETTERPRESS, OFFSET, ROTOGRAVURE 
PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK - wx 
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Common Sense 


by J. Raymond Tiffany 


General Counsel, Book Manufacturers’ Institute 





Oxiy a voor wastes us 
substance in the face of famine, whether that famine be 
actual or politically created. 

A serious, critical situation faces users of book paper. 
Depending on to whom you talk, you are told that 100, 
130, or 180 thousand tons of book paper is consumed 
annually in the manufacture of books, about 6/10 of 


1% of all paper manufactured. This is indeed a very 
small percentage of the total paper consumption, yet we 
all claim it provides critical weapons of war in great 
volume. If that is so, all should conserve our ammuni- 


tion against all contingencies. 

L-245 limits processing of book paper to 90% of 
that consumed in the base period, 1942. This restriction 
is not important in the face of the ungodly waste of 
paper in current book design. 

Until recently there has been very, very little attempt 
by users of book paper to conform to the intent of L- 
245. Rather, in many cases, it has been deemed “smart” 
to grab off additional paper in various ways. Intention- 
ally or otherwise, the spirit of L-245 has been flouted 
continuously. The demand for books—almost any kind 
of books—exceeds the supply. Not “business as usual” 
but rather “here’s our chance—the war demand is our 
oyster—every man for himself” seems to have been the 
battle cry for some users of book paper. 


hell-bent for a fall 


Now THE DANGER POINT is right in front of us. It is 
high time some realized that they are riding hell-bent 
for a disastrous fall, and great will be the wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. 

Beware of January 1, 1944! 

Some Washington regulators (and we don’t mean the 
Printing & Publishing Division of WPB) have a re- 
strictive complex, a concentration phobia. Book paper 
is receiving their careful attention. Some say publishers 
don’t know that we are in a critical war. 

Thousands of American business men are out of busi- 
ness because of the war. More will be. Some needfully 
so, others because of their own lack of vision. It can 
happen in the book industry. It may happen in the book 
industry more quickly than you think. 

The Book Manufacturers’ Institute urges, yes, begs, 
every book publisher, every user of book paper, to make 
a contribution to the war effort to eliminate now—im- 
mediately—every possible wasteful use of paper. Some 
are so doing. They can do more. Cut margins; eliminate 
running heads; cut leading; use smaller type face; 
eliminate jackets; use the lightest weight paper pos- 
sible; do not over-order. Use every means to save paper. 


head off restrictions! 


Civinian INDUSTRY in wartime does not possess any 
divine rights. It has no vested interest in the face of 
the necessities of war. Many are making truly fine con- 
tributions to the war effort. Others are not. All must 
make greater efforts and insist upon it that all others 
do likewise, 

If waste and consumption are not cut voluntarily, 
users of book paper will be forced to conserve by regu- 
lations which may amount to actual censorship of uses. 
Some may find themselves out of business. 

Why wait for the government to impose restrictions? 
We all know the-needs. A selfish patriotism demands 
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that all act to conserve our substance right now, and 
head off coming mandatory restrictions. Some look to 
the British for many war patterns. Let us follow their 
example in wartime publishing and cut to the bone now. 

We can save a real percentage of present paper con- 
sumption and at the same time produce more books. 

It is later than you think, and saying “I didn’t be- 
lieve it would happen” helps no one. Manufacturers 
have a responsibility that cannot be delegated. Publish- 
ers have the primary obligation. 





shows 


The fall and winter season brings with it an increase in 
the amount of AIGA bookings for its travelling graphic arts 
exhibit series. Visit these when they arrive in your city: 

“100 Years oF CHitprREN’s Book I.iusrration”: St. Louis, 
Mo., Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc., November 1-13. Ken- 
more, N. Y., Public Schools, November 29-December 13. 

“Bomsep Books oF Britain”: Rochester, N. Y., Public Li- 
brary, October 11-23. Cambridge, Mass., Inst. of Technology, 
November 1-13. 

“Tue GrasHorn Exuisition”: Cambridge, Mass., Inst. of 
Technology, October 11-30. Detroit, Public Library, Novem- 
ber 8-20. 

“Tue Arts or THe Boox”: St. Louis, Mo., Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney, October 4-16. 

“50 Booxs”: Philadelphia, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
October 4-16. Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H., 
October 25-November 6. Springfield, Ill., Lincoln Library, 
November 15-30. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, Octo- 
ber 4-23. Cleveland, Higbee Co., November 1-13. St. Paul, 
Minn., Hamline University, November 22-December 6. 

“Booxs sy Orrser”: Providence, R. I., Public Library, Octo- 
ber 18-November 6. Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Free Library, No- 
vember 15-December 5. 

“TecHNiIcAL Books ror a Nation at War”: Baltimore, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, October 25-November 4. 

“60 Texrsooxs”: Detroit, Public Library, October 4-16. 
Pennsylvania State College, November 1-30. 

“Puases oF Bookmakine”: Kilgore, Texas, Public Library, 
October 18-30. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, Novem- 
ber 8-30. 


new Lehmann-Haupt book 


Do you remember Dore’s awe-inspiring illustrations of the 
family Bible that filled you with wonder when you were a 
child? Followers of 19th century book illustration will find 
them as well as those for Dante’s “Divine Comedy” in “The 
Terrible Gustave Dore,” the life story of the great illustrator, 
by Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt. Dore’s work was remarkable for 
its “facile draftsmanship and melodramatic effectiveness,” and 
his life is not a whit less exciting. The Marchbanks Press, 
N.Y.C. is printing the volume, approximately 32 pp., 7 x 914”, 
in. boards, $2.50. 


export licenses 


A general license to be known as G-PUB has been issued 
authorizing the exportation of publications not devoted to tech- 
nical, scientific, or professional matters. Under this general 
license, books and other printed matter not containing tech- 
nical data may be exported to all destinations, to which the 
Office of Economic Warfare has assigned a country number, 
except Group M destinations, provided the requirements of 
the U. S. Office of Censorship are met. These publications are 
covered by the following Schedule B numbers: Bound educa- 
tional and textbooks, 9150:00; bound books, other than above, 
9512:00, and unbound books in sheets, 9514:00. 
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Production Primer 


Arrer tHe COVERS, OR CASES, 


have been completed—generally on an automatic casemaker 
which combines cloth, boards, and glue into the finished cases 
—they may be stamped in ink or leaf (foil). Besides genuine 
gold leaf, there are various qualities of imitation gold, some 


affording greater permanency than others. Increasingly popu- 
lar is pigment leaf, which comes in white and many opaque 
colors and gives a more solid impression than ink. 

If the cover is to contain any hand lettering or other art 
work, a drawing is made in correct proportion, the die-maker 
photographs it and prints the negative on a smooth sheet of 
sensitized brass, 14” thick. The plate is then etched, much as 
in regular photoengraving, and routed deeply so as to prevent 
filling up of minute details in the stamping. (It’s better to 
avoid these in the design to save trouble all around.) Letter- 


ing and all fine lines are carefully etched to avoid ragged 
edges or nicks. 

If two or more colors are involved, the design is usually 
painted upon a cloth sample to study the effect; separate 


drawinys are then made for each color, taking care that each 
die will register properly. 


The design may also involve the use of type, which may be 
stamped from specially prepared binders’ dies or from hand- 
set brass type; but if the runs are very short, special electros 
or even machine-set lead type may be used, though with less 
satisfactory results. 

The type matter in the cover design must be set to the de- 
sired proportion. If dies are to be used, these will be made, 
either actual size or in reduction, from clean, sharp press 
proofs supplied by the compositors. If the type is to form 
part of the design, the proofs may be pasted in the proper 
position and a single die made from the completed piece of 
art work. 

Fine lines and thin types can be successfully used only if 


the design would not be harmed by the slight spreading to 
which stamped lines are subject. Remember also that fine 
lines will generally be obliterated on rough-surface cloths. 


Bold types and strong lines should be used for these and for 
cloths in which the pattern is very pronounced. Remember too, 
that the combination of narrow lines and solids in the same 


die may cause trouble in leaf-stamping, for the degree of heat 
required to secure adhesion of the solids is often too much for 
the thinner portions, which may flake off. 

Great caution should be observed in planning color com- 
binations. For instance, a light color stamped in a dark cloth 
requires either two or more “hits” (impressions) of ink, or the 


use of colored leaf. Before ordering the dies, check with the 
engrayer and the binder on the practicability of the com- 
bination. These days, as was pointed out last month, neutral 
combinations which can stand a change in cloth color are 
advisaljle. 


PRE-PRINTED COVERS 


As an alternative, or supplement to stamping, the cloth 
covers may be pre-printed—before the cases are made—by 
letter; ress, offset, or silk screen. The offset process is particu- 
larly adaptable to over-all designs, which may be printed either 
on single sheets or on.a roll of cloth, after which the cloth is 
cut apart into individual covers, and sent to the bindery. Here 
it is made into cases, on which in turn the title may be 
stamped if not already included in the offset design. White 
or light tints of natural-finish or rough grain cloths are best 
for this work—they will successfully take fine screen halftones 
(133) as well as line work. (Smooth finish cloth must be 
varnished after printing to hold the design.) Bleed designs 
have a tendency to flake off at the edges and joints. 

Silk screen is particularly adapted to runs of under 5000 
and to jobs on which large expensive dies would otherwise 
be required, or when big splashes of color are wanted. The 
copy is prepared actual size, from which the screenmaker pre- 
pares his stencil. The colors are applied in the form of special 
paints. (For full details of this process, see BaBP, December 
1940, p. 51; February 1941, p. 26; and March 1941, p. 30.) 
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&. Covers; specifications 





In planning the cover, make certain of the over-all width of 
the spine, and the amount of round (if the book is to have a 
rounded back). Otherwise the design may be too skimpy for 
the backbone or, if the round is extreme, the parts of the de- 
sign near the joints may not enjoy full visibility. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Books are so frequently manufactured completely in one 
plant, that a joint specifications list for composing room, press- 
room, and bindery will suffice. In any event, a complete record 
should be kept of the data which these important adjuncts of 
book production require, for the sake of eliminating any 
misunderstandings or production failures due to lack of 
information. 


Instructions to be given the composing room have already 
been touched upon in our chapter on preparing the copy. 
But both bindery and pressroom need to know some of the 
specifications supplied the former, such as the number of 
pages, type, weight, size, and source of paper, trim size, how 
many pages to a form and the number of forms, and any color 
instructions or specifications on illustrations, The “jacket” or 
production envelope should also state whether the job is to be 
printed from type or plates, and who is providing them. 

Because the bindery has so many more operations to per- 
form, it must be supplied many more details, of which the 
following list is typical: the number of copies to be bound 
from the printed sheets, and the place from where they are 
to be obtained; the final trim size, and from which edges 
(top, fore-, or bottom) the trim is to be taken; or if untrim- 
med, what edges are to be left rough; what color stain, if any 
or if the book is to be gilded, and on what edges; the bulk of 
the finished book; what type of sewing; location and method 
of binding inserts, illustrations, etc.; details on boards and 
endpapers, if supplied from other than bindery stock; whether 
the book is to be bound with a tight or hollow, round or 
square back. (In tight backs the binding edges are securely 
glued to the backbone; in hollow backs they are not. Square- 
back books are usually tight-back style, and the binding edges 
of the signatures are not rounded out as are those of the 
round-back type.) Also what lining (the strips of cloth and/or 
paper glued to the backbone to reinforce the sewing) is to 
be used and whether headbands are desired. 

In addition, the binder must know the make and source of 
the cloth, unless he himself has already placed the order; the 
type of cover decoration, whether stamping, printing, emboss- 
ing, etc., and the source of the dies, type, or plates. Finally, 
he must be apprised of the source of supply for the jackets, 
how many copies are to be wrapped, stamped, and delivered, 
and he must also know what to do with the balance of the 
printed sheets or bound copies. 

The best practice calls for maintenance of a complete pro- 
duction record of the job, from the moment the ms. is re- 
ceived to the delivery of the finished book. Space should be 
provided for checking the production department’s own rough 
estimates of cost with more exact figures and final bills from 
the printer and binder. In addition, for the sake of an accur- 
ate chart of the various stages of manufacture, record should 
be kept of the ordering of paper, plates, type, etc., so that 
delivery dates for each can be checked at a glance and an idea 
gained of how things are going. 

(For additional pointers on “casting-up” copy, see Will 
Ransom’s review of the Primer on p. 67. Next month: prepar- 
ing illustrations and jackets.) 


book production courses 


The school of the Book and Magazine Union, at 31 East 
27th Street in New York, will present a special course by 
Robert Josephy in Book Designing and Production during its 
winter term. Other courses offered include Printing Produc- 
tion, Editorial Techniques, Preparation of Ms., and Proof- 
reading, many commencing next month. 
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EAGLE-A A complete line of papers 









MEAD PAPERS 
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Hn /, See your Eagle-A Distributor or write to : THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, INC. 
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Port Huron Cover, Leather Embossed 










Fens. a Port Huron Leatherette, Plate Finish 
COLOR Jini Pre et ort muron a ere . e Finis 
a Huron Featherweight Bond 


SOLD ONLY BY THE BEST DEALERS 


COMMERCIAL LINING PAPER Co 


1104 PROSPECT AVE. — CLEVELAND, OHIO 







Huron Silverwing Bond 
Huronette —Tag — Bristol — Cover 
PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO., Port Huron, Mich. | 














RISING PAPER COMPARY | 


Makers of Bookvertising Papers, Bonds, 
Writings, Index Bristols and Weddings. 


HOUSATONIC * MASSACHUSETTS 












SCHOOL BOOK, BIBLE, ANTIQUE | 
Fitchburg Paper Company 


FITCHBURG. MASSACHUSETTS 















Qehuylkill Lining Paper 
“the best end sheet made’ 
WHITE—BOMBAY—TURQUOISE 
SEAFOAM—QUAKER 
Distributors from Coast to Coast 
For information: Schuylkill Paper Co., Philadelphia. 





|GLATFELTER Zager 


PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 


225 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORK 
AGENTS FOR P. H. GLATFELTER CO. PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 



















Complete Line of LEATHERETTES Domestic and Imported 







Now Available from the makers of BOOK-COVER and TEXT PAPERS 
Skin Vellums and Parchments 
The STEVENS-NELSON Paper Corporation 





109 EAST 3lst STREET, NEW YORK 
Write for Sample Books 453 Washi S B 
HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER CO., Springfield, Mass. ashington Street, boston 











Hurlbut Book Papers 


Especially susted yor 
Permanent, limited and de luxe editions 
See your Hurlbut distributor 









STRATHMORE PAPERS 


for Books, Bindings, Jackets, and Book Advertising 
See your Strathmore Distributor 











HENLYN ENDLEAF 


BUFF - BLUE - GREEN - YELLOW 
IN STOCK + 25x 38—80 + GRAIN 38 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


NEWARK, N. J. « NEW YORK,N.Y. « HARTFORD, CONN. 









CONTE & Company 
61 East Ilth Street, New York City 
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Peter Papyrus says ... — 





Don’r roxceT that English finish paper may be manufactured 
in basis 25 x 38—50 only for first and second grade school 
textbooks and for Juveniles. This is one of the exceptions in 
a simplified list of WPB’s most recent paper limitations just 
published by the S. D. Warren Co., Boston. The booklet is 
available on request. A reduction in the weights of papers 
now used in school and trade books will be required by the 
WPB order, but the total volume of paper consumed in books 
is relatively small and so the saving represented by weight 
reduction can be but little, Warren points out ... — 


Too often such emphasis is placed upon type that the prob- 
lem of suitable paper is glossed over (pardon the pun!) in 
book production, Bruce Rocers observes. This old short- 
sightedness is cited in a recent folder from the Hurlbut 
Paper (0., South Lee, Mass., on the importance of paper in 
printing. Specimen pages from Rogers’ noted “Paragraphs on 
Printing” are included. The paper is from a run made by the 
Hurlbut mill for the same book... — 


Kuy-lt-Tex, a new book-covering material recently intro- 
duced by Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc., has already 
found enthusiastic acceptance among some of the largest book 
manufacturers, according to the distributors, who add that 
the material is ideally suited for book covers. It is carried 
in stock in 2 finishes and 5 attractive colors, thus enabling 
prompt delivery, “a novelty in this day and age.” 

Kuy-lt-Tex is a newly developed product of the Clopay 
Corp., long experienced in the manufacture and perfection of 
paper products. Many of the paper specialties which they 
have developed are for national defense. “Their vast experi- 
ence in the development of these products lends itself very 
readily to the perfection of Kuv-R-Tex,” the distributors 
point out. 

Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc., is not only one of 
the largest suppliers of bookbinding supplies, but the parent 
companies represent the oldest in the field. As might be 
expected, they thoroughly investigate any new and worth- 
while product before presenting it to the trade... — 


Post-war planning has received serious consideration at the 
Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., where a coordinated drive 
has begun to prepare the mill for highest quality production 
and to prepare markets for quicker post-war recognition of 
Bryant values. The campaign has two phases, according to 
president ALten B. Mituam. In the first, a thorough rehabili- 
tation program of modernizing methods and equipment is to 
put the mill in excellent condition for the production of all 
grades of coated and uncoated book paper. Secondly, an ad- 
vertising and sales promotion campaign is to acquaint 
potential buyers with the mill and its products. Bryant’s ad- 
vertisiny campaign is under the direction of M. J. Granpsois, 
who has had many years’ experience ip book papers .. . — 


“Don't do what I do, do what I tell you,” is a maxim that, 
happily enough, isn’t followed by the Public Printer of the 
United States. The WPB’s paper conservation coordinator, 
Harold lsoeschenstein, says that a saving of. 7,800,000 pounds of 
printing paper and some 182,000,000 pounds of chemical wood 
pulp has been effected by the Public Printer during the fiscal 
year 1943. Writing paper mills, manufacturing bond, ledger, 
mimeo, duplicator and flat writing papers, report a 24 per 
cent reduction in Government orders placed during August 
a compared to the preceding four-week period. 


Featuring the new Kubro line of leatherette cover papers 
for hard-cover books, general bookbinding and _ novelties, 
Kupfer Bros. Co., 2 Astor Place, N. Y. C. 3, for years inter- 
nationally famous for its fancy papers, has announced its 
entry into the bookbinding supply field. A sample book has 
been prepared, and is available on request. The book shows 
the wide range of Kubro shades and embossings available to 
the trade, 

Soser si C. Crark is now sales manager for the House of 
Kupfer, succeeding the late Arthur Lewin. He was previously 
associated in a similar capacity with Louis Dejonge & Co. .. — 
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WPB’s announcement on appeals for additional paper allow- 
ance under Order L-245 is tersely summed up in a recent 
B.M.I. bulletin. The following factors, the bulletin says, are 
to be taken into consideration: 

1. Publishing commitments entered into prior to issuance of 
Order (Jan. 8, 1943). 2. Adjustment of quotas for publishers 
who were not in business throughout 1942. 3. Establishment of 
quotas for “occasional” publishers who do not use paper every 
year and who used none in 1942. 4. Voluntary paper conser- 
vation methods instituted in 1942 for then-existing “libraries” 
or series of books, which reduced publisher’s base period usage. 
5. Increased need for religious or instructional publications 
by armed forces. 

Unusual or extraordinary conditions will also be examined 
in hearing appeals for additional paper allowances. Appeals 
will be denied, however, if publishers have not fully considered 
the possibilities of conservation ...— 


Definite announcement that there would be no further paper 
cut this year, was made by H. M. Bitner, Director, Printing & 
Publishing Branch, WPB, October 5, as follows: 

“The Book Limitation Order L-245 is the only WPB order 
applicable to publishers, which imposes its control in terms of 
the full year instead of by quarters. The Division feels, there- 
fore, that the paper quotas of many book publishers were 
depleted as of October Ist to the extent that a further cur- 
tailment in the fourth quarter would prove ineffective. 

“It should be understood, however,” he point out, “that a 
curtailment may be anticipated as of January 1, 1944, and 
that it will include the book industry’s share of the general 
cut levied against the graphic arts.” 


field notes 

Bruce Gentry, manager of the composing room of H. Wolff 
Book Mfg. Co., N.Y.C., since January 1, and in general charge 
of composition and production since 1937, was inducted into 
the army October 1 at Fort Dix. His place as chairman of 
the AIGA Trade Book Clinic has been taken by Watrer FREsE 
of Hastings House. 

W. Caritron Strremic has succeeded Gentry at Wolff's. A 
former Carnegie Tech student, Stremic has been with John C. 
Meyer for the past 6 years and managed the company’s fine 
typography department in Philadelphia. His outstanding 
articles for The Inland Printer, Graphic Arts Monthly, Pro- 
duction Year Book, and other graphic arts publications have 
brought him national recognition. He has also designed sev- 
eral type faces, including Airport Black, the heaviest version 
of the Airport family, for the Baltimore Type and Composi- 
tion Corp. He formerly taught design and typography at the 
Murrell Dobbins Vocational School. 

Srantey Scuaerer, formerly manager of the Cornell Univer- 
sity Press and Comstock Publishing Co., has been appointed 
production manager of F. S. Crofts where he will be in charge 
of both manufacturing and editorial work. 

Cuaries A. Bircu, who was in charge of Crofts’ manufac- 
turing department for the past 6 years, is now a member of 
the production and estimating staff of the C. B. Fleming Co. 
(Norwood Press). 

Apert Erskine, formerly with Doubleday, Doran and New 
Directions, is now in charge of production at Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. He is also a member of the new Executive Committee 
of the Trade Book Clinic. 


Rogers designs broadside 

Bruce Rogers has completed work on a broadside reprinting 
one of the famous documents of American history, “The Oath 
of a Free-Man,” the first piece of printing ever done in the 
territory now the U. S. at Cambridge in 1639. Publishers’ 
Weekly will distribute these ata price of 75c. The Oath was 
designed for use in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


books for soldiers 

One and a half million Armed Services Editions books have 
been delivered to the Army and Navy for shipment to our 
armed forces in the Pacific, African, and other fronts, the 
sponsors, the Council of Books in Wartime, announce. This 
is only the first monthly lot—20,000,000 books will be delivered 
in the next twelve months (see B&BP, September, p. 56). 
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BY OFFSET PROCESS 
ADVANCE LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


133 N. JEFFERSON ST CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. 


The imprint of an organization that is responsible for the complete 
design and production of the country’s outstanding illustrated 
books printed in full color. Offices at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WESTERN PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
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Coblorg njohte OFFSET COMPANY, 
PICTORIAL Vole SPECIALISTS 


MLLUSTRATIONS, JACKETS, BOOKS, RINE COLOR AND BLACK AND WHITE 


Investigate the FLUOROCOLOR PROCESS ; 37 E. \8th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
for delicate pencil and water color illustee- 
tions. Startling results plus real economy! 


Algonquin 4-9364 


——s: 


216 W. 18th St., New York City 
CHelsea 3-3475 


Mustrations, Jackets, Books 
Fine Color and Black & White 


GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY: Inc 
Kooks . Kookvertising 


117 EAST 24TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
GRamercy 3-6500 
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* Specializing in offset for books 
requiring conscientious production 

* Franklin A. Sears available promptly 
upon request. Tel. Hartford 5-3157 


* 110 years of color lithography 


BOOK LITHOGRAPHERS 


Four and Six Color Process 


Ben Day * Black and White 
© 25 MODERN OFFSET PRESSES * DAY AND NIGHT-« 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN | 


HUDSON he N a oe ae 


| CENTER OF POPULATION . 
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The National Process Company, Inc. 
Lithographers to Book Publishers 
75 Varick Street Canal 6-0366 New York, N, Y. 


REPRINT AND ORIGINAL EDITIONS GY PHOTO-OFFSET 


New York LitHoOGRAPHING Core. 
PHOTO OFFSET UTHOGRAPHERS 


S2 EAST ISTH. ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. GRAMERCY 7-3200 





OVAL & KOSTER 


Lithographers Since 1896 
Offset Lithographers Since 1905 


Bigger and better each year 
Give Us A Trial 


700-800 W. Wash. St.—Indianapolis, Ind. 


CENTER OF DISTRIBUTION ... 
CENTER OF FINE COLOR 
LITHOGRAPHY ... 


15 YEARS OF LITHOGRAPHING FINE BOOKS 


EcoNOMICAL AND Mopern Repropucrion MEeEtTHops 
For Cotor aNnp BiacKk aND WHITE 


Publishers Serviced by Experienced Book Men 


POLYGRAPHIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
310 EAST 45th ST., N. Y. C. MU 4-1200 


publishers available for your inspection on reques 


SACKETT & WILHELMS 


LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


2 Fifth Avenue New Yo 
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Boston, 80 Boylston St. 4 South 15th St., Philadelphia 


A Complete Similetone Offset Service 
for Book Publishers 


LEESE-WILKINSON CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
Metropolitan Building 
Long Island City, New York 
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“Forgetful Bear,” a juvenile published by The Fideler Co. of 
Grand R ipids, Mich., combines the endpaper and title page, 
the front endpaper serving both functions, thereby saving 
several pounds of paper. Leave it to a publisher faced with 
the necessity of finding new ways of saving paper to dispense 
with the false pride of title and “finis” page for a juvenile! 
And since it’s an old practice to run endpapers in combina- 


tion with jackets, etc., in offset book printing, why not sub- 
stitute the title page for the endpapers, and thus combine still 
more, reasoned Fideler, and wisely. 

Offset book printing is certainly an expanding business. For 
the fourth time in less than ten years the Colorgraphic Offset 
Co. has found it necessary to move to larger quarters in order 
to allow for expansion of production facilities. Moving date, 
said president Leonarp Bropney, was scheduled for October 
15; the new quarters at 155 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. are almost 
twice size of the old location. 


Of some 13 million pounds of book paper of various types 


to be used for government printing in the three month period 
beginning October Ist, the B.M.I. notes that over four million 
pounds is for offset work! The data is from the September 
Sth issue of “Paper and Paper Products.” Approximate esti- 


mated quantities include 3,360,000 pounds for machine-finish 
book; 3,800,000 pounds for supercalendered book; 1,300,000 
pounds for machine coated book and 4,020,000 for offset book. 
Manifold paper will probably use 2,740,000 pounds while an 
estimate of 4,800,000 pounds is’ set for map paper. All we 
need now is a secret weapon that can plaster this immense 
tonnage upon that paper hanger in Berlin. 


“Bookmen’s Holiday” 


“Bookmen’s Holiday” is one of those tantalizing volumes 
that will even lure practitioners of the book trade, no matter 
what sector, from their allotted work. This 600p. ($5) volume, 
just published by the N.Y.C. Public Library as a testimonial 
to its former director, Dr. Harry Miller Lydenberg, offers a 
menu of tempting reading for all lovers of books. For those 
whose special interest lies in printing and binding, the article 
by William A. Jackson on 16th- and 17th-century English 
publishers’ bindings and that of Lawrence C. Wroth on 
Daye’s Cambridge Press, will be of extra interest. So too will 
be D. B. Updike’s tribute—among many others—to Dr. 
Lydenberg. 

All 1000 copies of the book were completely produced in 
the N. Y. Library shop. William R. Thurman Jr., son of the 
library's bindery superintendent, did the hand composition 
and lockup, and his father the binding. One copy specially 
bound in leather was presented to Dr. Lydenberg by Franklin 
F. Hopper, his successor. The book was originally planned in 
1941, but publication was delayed by wartime until this past 
month. As a result it was the first work to be set in Linotype 
Caledonia by the Library. 


Let us handle the complete production, 
manufacture and binding of your toy books. 


SLOVES MECHANICAL BINDING CO. 
Walker 5-6634 


121 Varick St., New York City 
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Artistic Engraving Company 
Engravers of Brass Stamps for 
Book Covers 
162 West 21st Street 
Tel.: WAtkins 9-0030 







New York City 





BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street . . . New York 

















For PERFECT BINDING 


Consult 


F. M. CHARLTON CO. 
Bookbinders 


345 Hudson St. WaAlker 5-3871 


New York 4, N. Y. 








LINXWEILER PRINTING CO., Decatur, Illinois 
Complete Printing Service 

Specialists in... COMPLICATED 

MONOTYPE 

COMPOSITION 


Attractively low rates - Our estimates will convince you 


ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 
4001 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE . . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


S71 Se Te“ atin 
Expert Composition for Text Books . . Long Life Plates 
All Modern Faces A 


























SILK SCREEN PROCESS Printing—for beautiful colors 
Short run economy # Book Covers, Sales Presentations #on all materials Posters 


Masta % displays 
230 Mist 17 htrctt? Maw York * Cheluua 22 3717 

Bpoek Typographers 

RUTTEE, SHAW & WETHERILL, INC. 


New York Office, 419 Lafayette St. Plant, 1217-19 Cherry St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
ALgonquin 4-9325 Spruce 6464 
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NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


COMPOSITION PRINTING BINDING 


AMERICAN BOOK- 


iil STRATFORD PRESS 


INCORPORATED 


75 Varick Street 


CHAS. H.BOHN 8&8 CO..,INc. 
200 HUDSON ET NEW YORK 
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BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


New York City 








Typesetting 
Elsctrotyping 


Printing 
Binding 


THE COLONIAL PREss INC. 
CLINTON, MASS. 
Complete Book Manufacturers 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
33 WEST 42ND ST. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
38 NEWBURY STREET 


THE CORNWALL PRESS, Inc. 


Complete Book Manufacturin 
COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK, EDITION BINDING AND 
ELECTROTYPING DELIVERY 


Cornwall, New York 601 West 26th St., New York 


PRINTING 
COMPANY 


HAMILTON 


COMPOSITION * 
P. O. Box 1259 


PLATES 
PRESSWORK Albany, N. Y. 
Representative in New York Each Week 


- = Little & Ives Company 


Typesetting :: Electrotyping :: Printing 
Binding :: Editorial Service 


aig 425-435 East 24th Street, New York 





MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 
Composition ¢ Printing ¢ Edition Binding 


419 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
ALgonquin 4-0480 
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THE ALBRECHT CO. 
Edition Binders » Paper Rulers 


211-213 SOUTH SHARP STREET, BALTIMORE 
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Quinn & Boven Company, Inc, 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT * RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE -: 381 FOURTH AVE, 


Noted for the finest quality book, cata- 
logue and loose-leaf work. Also special- 
ists in limited editions. 


RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, Ine. 
461 Eighth Avenue ¢ New York City 


JF Taplew-Co 


THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, INc.. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete “Book Manufacturing 


Makers of KnickorTypss, high grade book plates 
at money-saving prices 


New YORK OFFICE 220 FirrH AVENUE 


Metropolitan Bldg. 
Long Island City 
STillwell 4-8570 


EDITION 
BOOKBINDERS 
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. TALENTINE CO., INC. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Cloth and Leather 
330 W, 42nd St. New York City 


VAN REES PRESS 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


508-534 WEST 26TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAMS PRESS, Inc. 


A Complete Plant for Engraving, Composition, 
Electrotyping, Presswork and Binding 


70 East 45th St., N. Y. City, Plant at Albany, N. Y: 


TYPESETTING+ DESIGNING SERVICE 
PRINTING 

ELECTROTYPING 

BINDING 

H. WOLFF BOOK MFG CO = 508 W 26 ST NEW YORK 


VIRGIN? 
L. H. JENKINS, INC. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Case Making for the Trade 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











‘Boston oe Company, Inc. 


Conscientious Craftsmen in 
CRw, Both Large and Small Editions 


0 ARROW STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


C. B. FLEMING & CO., INC.’ 


NORWOOD PRESS 










Complete Printing and Binding Service 


Plant: New York Office: 
_Norwood, Mass. 50 Union Sq 
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Designers & Producers of 
Book Covers & Bookbinding 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
239 South American Street * Philadelphia, Pa. 





-OLDACH COMPANY 
| Established 1854 


525 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








FENNESSEE 
Complete book production 


KINGSPORT PRESS, Inc. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


SALES AGENCIES: 
1 Eost 57th St. New York 


HISSOURL 


BECKTOLD COMPANY 
Edition Book Me 


325 W. Huron St. Chicago 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


| 2705 OLIVE STREET 










Compete Book SERVICE 


Composition - printing - binding - shipping 
in a central, cost-advantaged location. 


E. W. STEPHENS CO., Columbia, Mo. 

















W.B. Comey COMPANY 


Hammond, Indiana 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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JOHN F. CUNEO COMPANY 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


465 WEST CERMAK ROAD CHICAGO 





MANUFACTURERS OF BOOKS 
from start to finish. Practically all 
book faces and illustrative processes. 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 
350 E.22nd St.,Chicago. Eastern Sales 
Office: 305 E. 45th St., New York City 





ENGDAHL BINDERY, 
Established 1899 


EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
1056-66 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


Specializing in the manufacture or 
school text books and subscription books 


2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE ° CHICAGO Ex 


INC. 





P. F. Pettibone & Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 





MOLLOY MADE COVERS 

For Bound Books ° School Annuals ° Catalogs 

Loose Leat Binders °® Covers for Mechanical Binding 
Pf The David J. Molloy Plant 
The S. K. Smith Company 


2857 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





INDIANA 





Printing Company 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


















AL YUUR oth 


BINDERY SUPPLIES —————— STEP UP YOUR SALES WITH 
naaieighinataaabionenih STEP INDEXING * PLASTIC and CERFLEX BINDING 


ACKERMAN CO. JOHN M. GETTLER 










Gold Stamping @ Embossing 200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK WA 5-0222.-3 


For the Trade emus INDEXING FOR THE TRADE comme! 
105 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Walker 5-4733 
















C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 


23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 












G. J. Aigner Co, | ‘xter-Celtuloid Indexing 






Celluloid Envelopes Binders Board Flexible Papers 
503 S. JEFFERSON Aico Grip 2 Tar. .Semi-Tar. . Press Red. . White. . Black 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Insertable Tabbing Chips. .News. . Specialties Back Lining. .Red Reps 










% Write for our handy free catalogue 








KKELSEY-RISDEN CO. 








AT YOUR SERVICE SINCE 1920 GLUE PAPER BOARDS 
Flexible xible ressboar< 
LOUIS Ww. BERGMAN a | sect tne cuba 
487 Broadwey, New York City 692 Greenwich St. New York 





GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH 
Jobs, Seconds and Special Lets Always on Hand 

















BOOK GILDING 
CARD BEVELING ---- DECKLING 
For the Trade—Send for Samples 
R. Marchetti & Bro. Co. 44 Bond St., N. Y. 





BROOKS-LOESTER Corp. 


12-14 Spruce Street, New York 


“Every Supply for the Bindery” 
SAYLES’ BOOK CLOTHS GROUND, FLEX & 
PADDING GLUES © GENUINE & ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
Cali BEekman 3-3221 

























METROPOLITAN EMBOSSING CO. 


EMBOSSING, AIRBRUSHING and MOORISHING 
ON GENUINE, IMITATION LEATHER and PAPER 


For Leather Goods - Novelties - Book Covers, Ete. 
also LEATHER PARING and SKIVING 


ALgonquin 4-1160, 123 Bleecker St., New York 12, N. Y. 












THE BUTTERFIELD-BARRY CO., INC. 


174 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. © #WaAlker 5-8650 


Distributors of: DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 
@ DOWNINGTOWN ROYAL RIGID CHIP BOARD @ 
FLEXIBLE and SEMI-FLEXIBLE BOARD 














A Convert your gold leaf waste, rub- 
bers, skewings, and floor sweeps inte 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 


METZ REFINING C0. 


369 Mulberry St. MArket 2-0866 Newark, N. }. 





























EMERY RECORD PRESERVING CO. 
Taunton, Mass. 


Specializing for 40 Years in PRESERVING RECORDS, 
MAPS, DOCUMENTS, PARCHMENTS and PAPER 
SPLITTING, INLAYING and SPECIAL BINDINGS 


| Consult us on your next problem in a repair job 








———<—=, 











GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. Embossing = Ornamental Leather 
Chicago * San Francisco ¢ St, Louis © Los Angeles Airbrushing = Embossing Work 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. Gold Stamping = “Mbossing Works 
333 Hudson Street ° WaAlker 5-3294 and = $239 Centre St., N. Y. C. 
Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery Pressure Printing = CAnal 6-2389 % 













TAUBER MULTI-RING TAUBER-TUBE pone — 
G RIN 
i . Red, ding —6 
wate, Bin. psy oy inside not =! gyn y deo ye new plastic — 
diameter from 3/16” to 1”. diameter sizes from 3/16” to 1”. binding roel _. — 6” to I". 
© Beauty © Quality © Economy °* FREE DUMMY 
License TAUBER-TUBE BINDING 200 HUDSON ST. N.Y. C. SERVICE ~ 





BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


A durable replacement for 
brass type ata fraction of the 
cost. Stands up under heat 
and pressure. Send for catalog 
and free trial offer. 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


The Queen City Paper Co. 


Established 1868 
Cincinnati - - . - e Ohio 
BOOK BINDERY SUPPLIES 

Agents for 
INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


































_ a complete line of bookbinding 55-57 VANDAM STREET*NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 4 
Viator fabrics and papers to suit every i 
exacting need and specification. R E B rf 
THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY USSELL ERNEST BAUM 
216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. Bo y 4 ie 
- 461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-3829 
7 WHY WASTE? iti 
Increase your savings by paying closer attention to your skew- 
ings, rags, rubbers, and sweeps. Why waste anything, anyway, is 3 iD S11 
in these days of keen competition? » NER M ecules 
THE W. L. ROBERTSON CO. : 
. 38 LIBERTY STREET Refinere—Call °” NEWARK, N. J. THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


. 50” cox 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


| 15 S. 6th ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

























| Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 Stitching Wire In Stock 
a Immediate Delivery 

a ECONOMY PRINTERS PRODUCTS CO. 
es 609 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 


119 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. GITZENDANNER-MULLER CO., INC. 
a Established 1897 


Manufacturers of National Wire Stitchers 


Leathers, Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 








15 Vandewater Street New York City 











on all modern Catalogs,Price Books and Manuals 
Get our Cellotab SampleKit and Price List now. 
For small-runs use Veit FlexRibbed Insertable Tabbing 


Yeit Co. 1947 E. Kirby Ave. Detroit, 11, Mich. 









... for modern pressrooms 
MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 












Prentiss Stitching Wire 
The Standard of Quality 
IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Established 1905 


GOLD BEATERS & REFINERS 
3624-26 Lincoln Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
























| «E, WOLF & CO.., Inc. 
GOLD STAMPING e EMBOSSING 


FOR THE TRADE 
Special and Stock Indexes, Side Titles, Stays 
12-16 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY © WAlker 5-6594 







Whee e ee QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Round and Flat Wire for Bookbinding & Box Stitching 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
Fostoria ; Ohio 
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FOR SALE 





QUALITY 
MACHINE 
IS THE 
BEST BARGAIN 


Buy a 
TURNEREBUILT 


28” Rosback Super XX Heavy Duty vertical 
power perforator. Like new. 

28” Latham Vertical power perforator. 

30” Rosback power pin hole perforator. 

Morrison 34 inch capacity stitcher. 

Latham Monitor '/o inch capacity stitcher. 

Latham 1'% inch power stitcher. 

Morrison 1% inch capacity stitcher. 

Latham '% inch capacity stitcher. 

Dexter gang stitcher, three stations and two 
heads. 

Stimpson foot power eyeletting machine. 

45 inch Robinson heavy duty box corner 
cutting machine. 

Power rounder and backer. Goat & Hibbs. 

45 inch Robinson rotary scoring and creas- 
ing machine. 

Dumore electric process embossing machine. 

Model 3 Nelson power punch. Heads and dies. 

Rosback pony six foot power punch. 

Rosback pony six power punch. 

Style A tabbing attachment for Portland 
punch. 

33 x 46 Dexter folder. Cross feeder. 

25 x 38 Model B Cleveland folder. Hickok 
suction pile feeder. 

25 x 38 Model B. Cleveland folder. Open. 

17 x 22 Model L Cleveland folder. 

20 x 26 Model 289 Baum Automatic Folder. 

14 x 20 Baum Automatic Folder. 

19 x 25 Model C Cleveland folder. 

17 x 22 Model E Cleveland folder. 

30 inch Diamond lever paper cutter. 

30 inch Diamond power cutter. 

32 inch Diamond power cutter. 

34 inch C & P Craftsman cutter. 

26 inch Chandler & Price lever cutter. 

30 inch Gem lever paper cutter. 

32 inch Oswego hand clamp power cutter. 

44 inch Oswego Automatic power cutter. 

64 inch Sebold Holyoke power cutter. 

48 inch Krause Automatic power cutter. 

When you want to be sure, TURN to 


Write for prices and details! 


E.r7t 6 Pepe hve. + CLEVELAND, ©. © DETROIT 


FOR SALE 


Dexter Cutter 57” 
Dexter Jobbing Folders, 189-A 
Seybold Adjustable-Head Smasher 
Marresford Tipping Machine 
Ellis Roller Backers 
Crawley Round & Backers 12”, 17” 
Lindbladh 3-Beam Iron Ruling Machine 
with Fuller Feeder 
Chambers Job Folders, 48”, 50” 
Christensen Automatic Stitcher 37” 
Sheridan 20-box Gathering Machine 
Smyth Case Former 
Smyth #3, 4, 5, & 10 Sewing Machines 
Smyth 25” Blank Book Sewer 
Brehmer 28” Blank Book Sewer 
Singer Sewing Machines 6-9, 6-19, 7-11 
Smyth Casing-In Machine 
Smyth No. 1 Casemaker 
A. W. ROBERTSON 
438 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 2-1276-7 
REBUILT RULING MACHINERY 
Hickok 3-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 2-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 2-Beam 36” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 38” Striker 
Ruler 
Hickok 2-Beam Underlift 42” Striker 
Ruler 
Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 48” Striker 
Ruler 
Hickok 42” Ruler Feeder 
1 Hickok 38” Ruler Feeder 


All of the above machines are rebuilt 
and guaranteed 
JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Manufacturers of Paper Ruling Ma- 
chines, Paper Feeders, Paging Machines 
and Bookbinders’ Tools. 
Brown 50” Double 16-32 Folder 
Brown 36 x 48 New Model Jobber 
Brown 25 x 38 Book Folder 
Brown 11 x 14 Miniature, 5 folds 
Cleveland 26 x 58—4 par. folds 
Baum 22 x 28 with feed and paster 
BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 
3771 Chester Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


1—Christensen Gang Stitcher 
1—Burton Snap-out Perforator, 40” 
4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 
9—Latham Stitchers, all sizes 
3—Sheridan & Standard Upright Hand 
Stampers 
5—Boston Stitchers No. 2-3-4-19 
2—Smyth Sewers No. 3-4 
6—Portland Foot & Power Punches 
5—28”-30” Power Perforators 
1—Model B Cleveland Folder & Feeder 
4—Morrison Stitchers 2-6—12 
2—Ellis Roller Backers 
2—Crawley Rounders & Backers 
3—Sanborn, Gane, Seybold. Bench 
Stampers 
5—30” Hand Lever Paper Cutters 
1—Rosback Gang Stitcher 
1—Muller 26” Gluer with conveyor 
1—Lloyd 17x30” Die-Cutting Press 
1—10x15 C & P with Kluge Feeder 
4—Foot Round-Cornering Machines 
1—Robinson Rotary Cutter 
1—Suction Pile Feeder for Model E. 
Cleveland 
2—Small Power Gold Stamping Presses 
with Leaf Attachments 
Large Quantity new and used Book- 
binders Finishing Tools, Rolls & misc. 
ESOR MACHINERY CO. 
135 West 20th Street 
New York City 
CHelsea 2-2699-2633 








FOR SALE 


1—38” Heavy Duty Latham Power Pe. 
forator 
1—National #5 Stitcher 
1—Boston #2 Stitcher (like new) 
1—Challenge Power Drill 
1—30"” Rubber Covered Wringer Press 
1—Latham Heavy Duty Power Punch 
(no dies) 
1—Stimson Eyeletter 
1—9 x 12 Gordon Press 
No dealers 
Box 920, Booxsinpinc & Book Proppc- 
tion, 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N, Y, 


44” Seybold Cutter, automatic, late 
model, in good operating condition. Cap 
be seen. Box 1065, Booxsinpine & 
Book Propuction, 50 Union Sq., N.Y.C. 








ee 





Seybold Continuous-Feed Book ‘l'rimmer 

#104 Dexter Double-16 Book Folder 54 
with feeder 

#101 Dexter Double-16 Book Folder 
44” with feeder 

Simplex Stamping Press 

Smyth Gluing Machine 23” with Con- 
veyor 

Large Stock of Dexter Folding Ma- 
chines for Right Angle, Parallel, and 
Oblong 

DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO, 

231 Pryor St, S. W. Atlanta 3, Ga 


Rebuilt—like new—Model K (39 x 52") 
Cleveland Folder with Continuous Feed- 
er A. C. Motor 
GEORGE R. SWART 
240 W. 40th St., New York 15, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-2645 


#3, #4 and $10 Smyth Book Sewers 

Smyth Casing-in Machines 

Smyth $1 Casemakers 

Smyth $2 Casemakers 

Smyth $1 Gluing Machines 

National 16” Book Sewers 

Foot Power Portland Punches 

Peerless Burton 30”, 36” and 42” 
Rotary Slot Perforators 

Resback 36” Rotary Perforator 

Hickok Dual “L” 3 Beam 38” 
Striker Ruler 

Hickok 3 Beam 38” Striker Rulers 

Hickok 3 Beam 42” Striker Ruler 

Hickok 38” Ruler Feeders 

Fuller 38” Ruler Feeders 

Hoole Foot Power Numbering 
Machines 

Sheridan and Hickok %6—6 Rod 
Standing Presses 

Crawley Rounders and Backers— 
Standard Size 

Robinson Rotary Board Cutters 

Sanborn Rotary Board Cutters 

Standard Rctary Board Cutters 

Standard 173%” Roller Backer 

Latham Roller Backer 

Ellis Roller Backer 

Boston $2 and $3 Wire Stitchers 

Latham 28” Round Hole Power Per- 
forator 

Latham 28” Power Punch 

Latham #2% and $6 Wire Stitchers 

Murray Head Banding and Lining 
Machine 

Oswego Power Paper Cutter 

Oswego 26%” Lever Paper Cutter 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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FOR SALE 


ANTICIPATE. course 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 








Today’s favorable market 
suggests selling little used 
or idle equipment... More 
elbow room in shop always 
gives efficiency a boost 
... Spot cash for one ma- 
chine or a complete plant. 


* 
TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
A Rebiable Source of Supply 


Phone MONroe 7766 
220 5. JEFFERSON STREET+ CHICAGO 6 


4-post Sheridan Embosser and Gold- 
Stamping Press, complete. Bed size 22 x 
24. Auto. pile feeder, auto. gold feed. 
Purchased new, had very little use. 
S. E. & M. Vernon, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 





More Opportunities on page 86 


PRESSROOM 


1—7/0 Miehle, C.E.D., Cross Feeder 
1—No. 4-3R Miehle unit 


2—4/0 Miehles, with Upham color at- 
tach., Cross Feeders and C.E.D.’s 


3—No. 1 Miehle Presses with Cross 
Feeders, C.E.D.’s 


1—8x12 N.S. C. & P. Press 

1—-10x15 N.S. C.&P. Press 
1—Chapman Elec. Neutralizer System 
1—14x22 Laureate Press 


BINDERY 


l—Model 25 Sheridan Auto. Casemak- 
er: Maximum size 16 x 25, Minimum 
size 6 x 9; Speed 25 to 40 cases 
per minute 

1—i7" Sheriden Automatic Casemaker 
*36, with Automatic Feed, Electric 
Heated Glue Box, and Motor 

1—*+1 Smyth Casemaker 


1—Crawley Power Rounding and Back- 
ng Machine 


1—Murray Casing-in Machine 
1—Sheridan Book Smasher 


FOR SALE 


Hickok Standard Model Ruling Machine 
in fine condition. Will be sold at reason- 
able offer. Call at Paramount Stationery 
Co., 12th floor; 377 Broadway, N.Y.C. 








42” Hickok 3-Beam Ruler Complete with 
Hickok Air Suction Feeder in perfect 
working condition, cash or terms. 

12 x 18 Kluge Craftsmen, rebuilt 

30” Wright Power Perforator, rebuilt 

30” Gem Hand Lever Cutter, 2 knives 

10 x 15 & 12 x 18 C & P Presses 

10 x 15 Universal Press, cheap 

A. H. Stein & Co., 127 W. 26 St., N.Y.C. 





Lindbladh L Ruling Machine, new type, 
381%” cloth and 3 beams each end; Fuller 
auto. feeder. S. E. & M. Vernon, Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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_FORSALE 


For Sale... 


#189 Dexter, 30 x 44-Cross Feeder 
Baum Folder, automatic feeder 
45” Rosback Rotary Perforator 
1—44” Sheridan Paper Cutter 
Model “‘E” Cleveland Folder, suction feeder 
Krause Power Round Corner Cutter 


Northern Machine Works 
Marshall and Jefferson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGE WEIGL 
GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR ALL 
KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


also Manufacturer of Leather Edge Burnish- 
ing Machines and Round-Comer Cutters. 


134 W. 26th St., N.Y.C, CHelsea 2-7335 





GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


Auto. Gang Stitchers, various 45” Robinson Board Cutter 2—19 x 25” Baum Suction 


types and sizes. Case Makers. 
Crawley Rounder & Backers. 
Standard & Small Size. 


Folders & Feeders, various Embosser 


with or without Auto Feed. 
Brown Folder 50”, Dbl. 16-32 #3 & 4 Smyth Sewers 
Seybold 4-rod dbl. toggle 3 #6 


pile feeders, Oscillating 
Hickok Standing 
Presses 

8” Standard Press 


Ss T Oo a Pp 7 G Oo R E Cc 0] =» 710 W. a> Bivd., Chicago 


SERVICING PRINTERS &G BOOKBINDERS for 22 years 


Buy thru us and Save — Sell thru us and Gain 
We Can Get You Top Dollars For Your Book- 
binding Plant If You Decide To Sell Out 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 


Appraisers — Liquidators 


New York 7, N. Y. 


305 Broadway 


1—Sheridan Power Embosser, 13” x 18” 

1—Sheridan Power Embosser, 16” x 18” 

1—Sanborn Embosser, complete with 
3-draw Roll Gold Leaf Attachment, 
and Electric Heater 

1—Standard 4-post Book Smasher 

1—Rotary Board Cutter, 45” 

1—Plate Washing Machine and Dryer 

1—Model B Cleveland Folder 

1—Model #55 Baum 14 x 19 Folder, 
with Aldrich Suction Feeder 

1—Rosback Heavy Duty Power Punch, 
with large assort. of dies. 

1—Portland Power Punching machine 
with 4 punching heads and 13 
punching sets 

1—Hobbs Paper Slitter, 30” roll, with 
rewind 

1—Grammes & Sons Calendar Tinning 
Machine 

1—National Straight-Needle Sewing Ma- 
chine 

3—No. 3 Smyth Sewing Machines 

1—No. 4 Smyth Sewing Machine 

1—No. 4 Morrison Wire Stitcher 

1—Model 16 Boston Multiple Head 
stitcher 

1—Model 17 Boston Multiple Head 
Stitcher 


REctor 2-1395 





COMPOSING ROOM 

1—Wesel Monorail Comb. Saw & 
Trimmer 

1—No. 26 Vandercook Proof Press 

1—Model 14 Linotype, Serial #28606 

1—Model 14 Linotype, Serial #19009 

1—Model 25 Linotype, Serial #37131 

4—Model 26 Linotypes j 


2—Hamilton Cut-Cost Cabinets with 
working tops 


65—Fonts of Linotype Mats, Late Faces 
Liners 6, 7, 8 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
Blatchford Beds, assorted sizes 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT 


1—Monotype Slug and Rule Caster 
31—Monotype Molds, assorted sizes 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1 





A.T.F. Spray Unit with Compressor 
and AC Motor 
I—Paasche Spray Gun, Single Head 


A large quantity of Steel Furniture in 
assorted sizes 


1200—Warnock Blocks, 4” x 4” 
1200—Warnock Hooks 
8 Cases Wood Type 


The Vance BR. Hood Co. 


225 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Tel.: WAlker 5-5083 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Model WF or E friction feed Cleveland Pleger Round Corner Turning-In Ma- 
folders. Brackett stripper single or chine. State full particulars. Hahn Rul- 


double head. Envelope machines. 


price & condition. Box 1080, Booxsrnp- , : 
50 Union ¢apolis, Minn. 


inc & Boox Propvuction, 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


* 


LAWSON 








State ing & Binding Co., 419 S. 8rd St., Min- 


SEYBOLD Flat Cutter, 44” or 54”. 
% Must be in good condition. 
Benziger Brothers, Inc. 
1 Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Will PURCHASE for Cash ELECTRIC MOTORS WANTED | 


I will pay good prices for any motors 


Late Model Seybold Cutters up to 10 horsepower. I also need several 
in all sizes up to 94” 


Also 


Wire-Stitching Machines. Hacker, 757 
Lenox Road, Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


Seybold 3-Knife Trimmers Chas. A. Muller Co., Inc. 


Seybold Die Presses, etc. 
Wright Multiple Head Drills 


Manufacturing and Servicing of 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 


Send us full details of machines, “A Nation-Wide Service” 
ineluding serial number & prices. 153 Lafayette St.. New York City 


E. P. LAWSON CO., Ine. 


Eastern Sales Agents 


Seybold Paper Cutters & Bindery 


Equipment 


426 W. 33 St., New York 


* 











J. KROMBERG 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


Graphic Arts Management 


— Counsellors Since 1917 
Phone CHickering 4-0180 5 aiidestnine Seance, 


BRyant 9-127! 





* 


INDEX to ADVERTISERS | 





Lakeside Press, The... 
Lanigan & Cross....... 





A 

Dalene 406 8666048606 s 0% 2 
Adler, Herbert D......... ; 
Advance Litho Co.......... 
eet Gh Bis Mies bine s0kd 
Albrecht, The, TA 6a \ek ginmet® 
All- Purpose Gold Corp....... 
Altair .Machinery Corp....... 
American Book-Stratford Press 
American Type Founders, Inc. 


American Writing Paper Co. 58, 


Artistic Engraving Co....... 
Artists & Writers Guild 

BENE SD . cuces csteecess 
Asher & Boretz, Inc......... 
“*._ >“ aa 


B 
Baum, Russell Ernest....... 
Becker Bros. Eng. Co....... 
Becktold_ Bindery .......... 
Behlen, H., & Co........... 
Bergman, Reee Wveeseesc 
Binders Board Mfrs......... 
Bingham Bros. Co........... 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co... 
Bohn, Chas. H., & Co., Inc. 
Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse 
PEEL, «¢60nsesoed do 
Boston Bookbinding Co...... 
Brackett Stripping Mach. ‘Co. 
Brock & Rankin............ 
Brooks-Loester Corp. ...... 
Brown, L. L., Paper Co..... 
Bryant Paper Co............ 
Burrage, Robert R.......... 
Butterfield-Barry Co. ...... 


Cameron Machine Co........ 
Carb-n-Set Business Forms.. 
Carpenter, L. E., & Co...... 
Challenge Machinery Co..... 
Chambers Bros. Co......... 
Chandler & Price Co........ 
Charlton, F. M., Inc........ 
$hicago Mies ‘o Machinery Laboratory 
Coe, 
Colonial ce. The, Inc.. 
Colorgraphic Offset Co...... 
Columbia Mills, Inc......... 
Commercial Lining Paper Co. 
- Commercial Paste Co........ 
Conkey, W. B., Co.......... 
Cornwall Press ....cccesere 
Cuneo, John F., Co......... 
D 


Davey The, Co........e.00. 
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Lanston Monotype Co.. 
Latex Fibre Industries 


Dejonge, Louis, & Co....... — 

Dexter Folder Co........... 18 ame Bast ©. XO... 
Diamond Decorative Leaf Co. 4 fF oe {hay * Oy Sac 
Dietrich Products Co........ 59 “sag ante cadagas © pemabdiah te 


Duenewald Printing Corp.. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Ellingsworth Mfg. Co....... 48 
Emery Record gs ped o 82 M 


Engdah! Bindery, Inc.. . 81 Manhattan Paste & Glue Co. .9 


F Marchetti, R., & Bro., 


ne ueen City Paper Co., 7? d 
fae . Ouinn & Boden Co., Inc..... 
eevee 62 R 

teeee o Reliable Textile Co......... 
Ap Rising Paper Co..........05 
oe eee Robertson, A. W..........s8 


cece 53 
73 ‘Lindenmeyr, pone; & Sons. 76 ae pa HO: 


10 Linxweiler Pt er 
Little, J. J., & Ives Co. 
ia Lutz & Sheinkman..... 


Co... 82 Seneca Wire a Mfg. Co. 
Fandango Mills ............. 34 Marshall Son & Wheelock... 8 Sheridan, T &CB 


_ SS 
HELP WANTED 

PR est ere earn 
Experienced paper cutter and folding 
machine operator for essential Detroit 
plant. Must be able to make own - 
on Model K folder. Can earn $10 o 
more weekly. Address Box 1070, Boox- 
BinpInc & Boox Propuction, 50 Union 
Sq.. New York 3, N. Y. 


Se 
PAPER RULER for work in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Permanent job. Excelles 
working conditions. Good wages for 
right man. State age, experience, ete, 
Box 1075, Booxsinpinc, 50 Union Sq, 
N.Y.C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Bindery Executive desires to make 
change. Held last position as executive 
for over 15 years. Practical experience 
in all branches of bindery from smal] 
folding machine to super-finish work, in- 
cluding hand finishing and stamp 
Capable of getting utmost in output. Box 
945, Booxsinpinc & Book Propvucnoy, 
50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDER 30 years. Experienced 
Finisher, Forwarder, Cutter, Cleveland 
min | Machines. Now employed but 
would like to make change. Capable of 
taking charge of shop. Draft-exempt 
Box 1060, Booxsinpinc & Boox Prop, 
50 Union Square, N.Y.C. 3. 
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"A good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit. . a : 
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JOHN MILTON 


10,000 MILES AWAY ...A SOLDIER READS AND HOPES! 


SG the books sent overseas, fighting men find re- 


laxation...a respite from the grueling business of 
war ...fun and laughter ... with them men can re- 
turn to peace for an instant, and hope fortomorrow! 
Naturally these vital weapons of morale deserve 
the utmost in protection. That is why more manu- 
facturers, leaders in their fields, are calling for 
GLU-WELD adhesives to seal their waterproof paper 
liners, and “Victory” board cases, used in overseas 
shipments. GLU-WELD is waterproof under sus- 
tained immersion tests, and is equally at home 
under all climatic conditions. 
_ UPACO bookbinding adhesives have been leaders 
in New England for over fifty years. A complete 


h . . ° ° 
aine is available. Write us, stating your problems. 








Army authorities state that the importance of 
book shipments overseas cannot be overempha- 
sized. Get your shipment across in good condition 
...use a GLU-WELD adhesive for maximum pro- 
tection in packing! 

Write today for booklet “GW-1” which will tell 
you the full story on GLU-WELD. 
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